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3. Of the Actual Geographical Distribution 
of the Primates. 

Anotuer element, enabling us to solve the 
great question of the antiquity of the Pri-| 
mates on the earth's surface, is furnished us | 
by the history of the geographical distribu- 
tion of the species now existing, studied 
generally, or of certain species in particular. | 

At present, the Primates are limited to a 
zone of the earth which does not pass beyond 
the 35° or 36° of north latitude, in the old 
continent, and of 23° in the new continent, 
and of 37° of south latitude in the Old World, 
and of 27° in the New World. 

There exists, then, no species in Europe,* 
nor in Asia, beyond Japan; nor in North 
America; nor in South America, beyond 
Paraguay ; nor in Southern Asia, beyond the 
Moluccas. They have not been found in the 


* The existence of the M at Gibraltar 
willbe discussed afterwards. 


land of the Papous, nor in New Guinea, 
perhaps from want of sufficient inquiry ; but 
it is certain that there exist none in New 
Holland, nor in any of the islands of the 
South Sea. 

In the actual state of our knowledge 
on this subject, the fact recognised by Buffou, 
nearly one hundred years ago, has been con- 
firmed, viz., that Apes, properly so called, 
and Makis have been found no where but ia 
the Old World, and Sapajous (Cebide) and 
Sloths no where but in the New. 

The Apes, limited to the Old World, 
and almost to its intertropical regions, are 
found, however, in Africa throughout its 
whole extent, but they are never found in any 
of the African islands.* 

It is not so, however, with the Asiatic part 
of the Old World, for there exist at least as 
many species in the great islands of the 
Indian Archipelago as on the continent ; com- 
menacing to the north in the island of Ceylon, 
and including to the south the Moluccas, and 
westward from Ceylon to terminate in the 
east with Japan. 

The Asiatic continent supports no Apes to 
the north of the slope of the Himelaya, and 
from Arabiat towards the Red Sea, as far as 
the frontiers of China. 

But amongst the Apes, the species are 
never found everywhere (Ubiqnestas), and 
still more, certain groups of species are limited 
to certain Asiatic or African countries. 

The Chimpanzée, for instance, belongs 
exclusively to the western and equatorial 
region of Africa; the Orang-Outan seems, 
on the contrary, to be limited to the great 
islands of the Indian Archipelago, Borneo, 
and Sumatra ; at least, it is not yet proved 
that they are found on the continent. The 
Gibbons, which follow the Orang-Outan so 
closely, unquestionably belong as well to the 
Indian continent as to the great islands of 
the Indian Archipelago, from Sumatra to 


* I do not believe that the existence of 
any species of Ape in Madagascar has been 
proved ; but they are said to exist at Fer- 
nando Po. 

+ The species found in Arabia, P. Hama- 
dryas, and common in the mountains of 
Yemen, is of a aes \ ially African, 
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Manilla; but no species of Ape with dispro- 


We are, in the mean time, certain that the 


portioned arms has yet been found in Africa. | Sapajous are found only in South America, 


The Guenons, or Cercopitheci with slender 
limbs (Semnopitheci) are found in the two 
parts of the Old World, inhabited by the 
Apes, but much more commonly in conti- 
nental and insular Asia than in Africa ; and, 
indeed, hitherto it seems certain that no Sem- 
nopithecus furnished with a thumb is found 
in Africa,* nor any Semnopithecus or Colobus 
without a thumb is found in Asia: hence we 
may conclude that there is no species com- 
mon to these two parts of the Old World, 

In respect to the Guenons, properly so 
called, if it be absolutely certain that the 
Malbrouck (Pithecus faunus) is exclusively 
African, as M. F. Cuvier believes on grounds 
not very satisfactory, we must then recognise 
all the species of this section as belonging to 
Africa, from Abyssinia and the Sahara as far 
as the Cape of Good Hope. 

The Macaques with a tail, which pass 
nearly uninterruptedly into the Guenons, if 
no attention be paid to the fifth tubercle on 
the last molar tooth of the lower jaw, pre- 
sent, on the contrary, only one or two species 
in Africa, P. Ethiops and Fuliginosus, and all 
the others in Asia, not only continental, but 
also in certain islands of the Archipelago; 
but still no species which is common to both 
continents. 

The Macaques without a tail, or the Ma. 

are still in the same situation as the 
uwenons; one species is African, and even 
in the most northern divisions of that conti- 
neat, and the other two species belong to 
insular Asia, and particularly those islands 
towards the south and north-east; the Cyno- 
pithecus nigert in the island of Solo, and the 
C. speciosus in Japan. 

In respect to the Cheropitheci or the Cyno- 
cephali, it has been supposed that all the 
species are African ; but this is not positively 
certain, and it has even been pretty nearly 
ascertained that the P. Hamadryas, if it be 
not found in Persia, inhabits at least the 
— of Arabia Felix towards the Red 
Sea. M. P. E. Botta, one of my natural 
history assistants, and traveller for the Mu- 
seum, has, in fact, met with considerable 
troops of them in the mountains of the Yemen, 
and we possess through him three living 
Specimens. 

The Sapajous and the Sloths, although 
limited exclusively to the New World, are 
not precisely in the same condition as the 
Simiz, that is to say, the groups of species, 
and even perhaps the individual species are 
not, or, at all events, do not seem to be con- 
fined to certain southern or northern regions, 
nor eastern nor western parts of America, 


* The Colobus of Mr. Ogilby, which is 
certainly of African origin, has, however, the 
rudiment of a thumb. 

+ Itis this species which some zoologists 
have erroneously considered as a Baboon, 


limited between the 23° to the north and the 
27° to the south, 

We are also equally positive, that with the 
exception of the island of St. Catherine, so 
near the continent, no species is found in in- 
sular America, and even in most of the great 
islands, as Cuba and St. Domingo. 

The form of South America has undoubt- 
edly been the cause why the groups of spe- 
cies of the Sapajou, and the species them- 
selves, are exclusively found to the east of 
the great chain, and perhaps never to the 
west; in fact, from the Guyana to the south- 
ern extremity of Paraquay, the howling 
Sapajous, the Sagouins, the Ateles, the Sajous, 
the Saimiris, the Sakis, the Ouistitis, are 
found pretty nearly equally, being slightly 
modified by favourable degrees of circum- 
stance, and especially by the extent of the 
forests. This unquestionably explains the 
rarity of the Sapajous generally on the west- 
ern slope of the Corderillas, particularly be- 
yond Chili, where they certainly do not exist. 

M. Eydoux brought home with him a 
Saimirus, given to him at Payta; but did it 
belong originally to this part of Peru’? I 
find also that Pennant speaks of a Sapajou 
by the name of Gorgone’s Monkey, as if it came 
from the isle of Gorgona in the South Sea ; 
but was this origin certain? On this point 
it is not easy to decide; it may be admitted, 
however, that in New Spain or in Southern 
Mexico there are Sapajous upon both slopes 
of the mountains. 

The Makis belong exclusively to the old 
continent, and in a great measure to Mada- 
gascer, in which island hitherto no kind of 
Apes have been found. A small portion of 
the species of Makis hitherto described, in- 
habit western and equatorial Africa, and a 
still smaller part of the Indian Archipelago ; 
and even this small number of species, forei 
to Madagascar, belong exclusively to 
Makis with log feet. In respect to’ the 
Makis, properly so called, the Indris and the 
Aye-Aye, these exclusively belong to Mada- 

ar. 

The Galeopitheci exist only in the Indian 
Archipelago. 

From this it would seem that no species of 
Ape is found in Europe ; but yet this is not 
certain, since several travellers worthy of 
credit affirm that they have seea the ye 
(P. Tanus), so common on the opposite A 
can coast, on the more inaccessible parts of 
the rock of Gibraltar. This statement is first 
made in a memoir by Imrie, entitled “ De- 
cription of the Rock of Gibraltar,” and in- 
serted in the fourth volume of the “ Memoirs 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh,” 1798. 
In fact, this author being desirous of sup- 
porting the opinion, that the crania found by 
the workmen employed on the fortifications 
were evidently not human, from their small 
size, adds, “ I would rather believe thatthey 
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belong to the species of Apes which inhabit | the rock of Gibraltar at the period when 


roc 
discoveries of M. Lartet in the neighbour- | 
hood of Auch, after having referred to this— 

, | added, “ in respect to the assertion | 
that a species of Ape inhabits in great num- 
bers the inaccessible parts of the rock of | 
Gibraltar; this, I think, may be strongly 
doubted, both from 4@ priori and a posteriori 
considerations.” 

“ A priori, it may be asked, what these 
Apes eat, seeing that they are, in great num- 
bers, on a rock where, perhaps, there is 
neither tree nor shrub furnishing fruits, and 
where we meet with only a few rare and 
wretchedly-stinted plants, as I was assured 
by my friend M. de Roissy, who was so told 
by M. de Corancez, who verified the fact 
de visu, having obtained from the governor 
permission to botanize over the rocks elevated | 
above the fortification. 

“ A posteriori.—In opposition to the as-) 
sertion that Apes exist there, we offer 
that of Dr. Rambur, who lived there some- 
time, and at different intervals ; and having 
inquired into the truth of this assertion, 
which he admits was made to him by most 
respectable persons, he came to the conclu- 
sion that the whole is very doubtful, unless 
we admit that some Apes, often kept by the 
inhabitants, may have escaped from them 
to the rocks, and that these Apes came from 
Ceuta, on the opposite coast of Africa, where 
they abound.” 

It will be seen by the above, that my 
doubts merely extended to question the natu- 
ral existence of Apes on this advanced point 
of Europe, and in sufficient numbers to per- 
petuate the species; and they were specially 
thrown out, in order to obtain further in- 
formation. Accordingly, several travellers 
have assured me of the correctness of Imrie’s 
assertion. Captain Freycinet assured the 
Academy, that in company with M. Quoy, 
he saw them himself; and Dr. Guyon, who, 
on the 12th July, 1822, saw two specimens, 
young and adult, at the same time, convin- 
cing himself that this Simia was really the 
Magot inhabiting the opposite coast of Africa, 
where he has frequently observed it from 
Ceuta as far as Tangier, and even as far as 
Bougie, the only part of Algeria where it 
is found. This is also confirmed by Dr. 
Foville, who had the opportunity, in a jour- 
ney which he took in the autumn of 1837, 
on the rock of Gibraltar, of observing 
eight or ten, at the distance of a gunshot 
and a half above him; some of them, 
probably young ones, sitting amongst the 
rocks like human beings, carrying to their 
mouth the food and chewing it ; whilst others, 
much larger, and consequently in all proba- 
bility adults, walked on all fours at the 
head of the troop. 

It is therefore, evidently, quite certain, 
that if there existed no species of Simia on 


in a numbers the inaccessible parts of the | M. de Corancez, and since when Dr, Ram- 
.” In a report on the paleontological bur visited it: the latter was there seve- 


ral times, and on one occasion amongst 
others, he remained a month at Gibraltar, 
and traversed the rock in all directions 
as a botanist and looking for the Apes, a 
species of Ape certainly existed at the 
period when M. de Freycinet, M. Guyon, 
and M. Foville were there. But, with all 
this, there is no reason for admitting that 
these Apes are otherwise than individuals 
escaped from the bouses in Gibraltar, as 
Imrie thought long ago ; that where the cir- 
cumstances are favourable, they may have, 
occasionally, propagated there, to disappear 
and to reappear in consequence of a new emi 
gration, 

And may it not happen that the English, 
from time to time, set free new individuals 
when the numbers are diminished, or that 
they have disappeared? The care which 
they take to prevent any one killing them, 
and the stories, unquestionably exaggerated, 
of the subaltern officers appointed to accom- 
pany travellers, and especially the statement 
made to Foville, that in 1837 there existed, 
in Gibraltar, three or four troops of Apes, 
each composed of from 30 to 50 individuals, 
withdrawing to the east or the west of the 
mountain, according to the direction of the 
wind, All these circumstances seem to con- 
firm my conjecture; for upon what could 
150 to 200 Apes live’? On the rock of 
Gibraltar? On roots and aromatic herbs, 
say some, But how, supposing that there 
be any, could they tear the roots out of the 
earth’? And when was it that Apes ate 
herbs, aromatic or not? But others say they 
live on fruits, which they steal from the 
gardens. When 100 or 200 of such thieves 
had proceeded to lay waste the gardens, se 
scarce and so valuable as those of Gibraltar, 
how will you prevent the inhabitants from 
killing them’ And besides, if the Magot 
was really there as a native, how is it that 
it has not penetrated into the rest of Spain, 
as has been well remarked by Dr. Rambur? 

It appears to me, then, more than proba- 
ble, that there exist no living species of 
Apes in Europe, and that the Magot is, in 
Gibraltar, what the Porcupine is on the coast 
of Naples, an imported animal, as it is cer- 
tain the Macaque is at present in the Isles 
of France and of Bourbon. 

I must not, however, omit mentioning that 
a rather ancient author, Procopius, says, in 
a passage of the fifth book of his history, 
that there are, in Corsica, Apes like the 
human species.* But I have found this 
statement only in that author. 


* Corsicam veteres Cyrnum dixere ; in ea 
simiw ad humanum fere nascuntur efligiem 
equorumque armenta passim vagantur sed 
paulo supra oves hi magnitadine sunt, 
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Lecture XNI, 


Varieties of pus.—Morbid serous effusions: 
JSrom inflammation ; general plethora; me- 
chanical causes ; poverty of blood ; poisoned 
blood. Their character ; chemical analysis.— 
Fatty blood ; analysis of. —Pathology of the 
blood corpuscles : microscopical appearance of 
the blood obserred by Mr. Lane in purpura ; 
Schultz's and Donné’s views. — Animals 
in the biood.—Toxicohamia of M. Piorry: 
causes of poisoned blood ; diseases referrible 
to poisoned blood; symptoms; post-mortem 
appearances. 

GentTLemen :—In my last lecture I poiat- 
ed out the circumstances in which pus re- 
sembles, and those in which it differs from 
blood, and the relations which subsist be- 
tween pus and mucus, But I have yet to 
state, that the fuid poured into the paren- 
chyma of organs, and upon the surfaces of 
tissues, although retaining the name of pus, 
presents various appearances: it sometimes 
resembles a turbid serum, or sanies; it may 
have a grumous appearance, or it may as- 
sume a solid form, like tubercle; pus, from 
the same part, will frequently alter its cha- 
racter, from a thick cream to that of curds 
and whey, or the dregs of wine; its colour 
may change from white to yellow, green, 
chocolate, or various shades of red, and its 
smell may become foctid. Thus we find 
enumerated by authors :—1. Homogeneous 
creamy pus. 2. Pariform mucus. 3. Curdy 
pus. 4. Serous pus, or sero-purulent fluid, 
5. Lardaceous pus. All these varieties are 
said to consist of globules, as already de- 
scribed, swimming in a fluid, which resem- 
bles in most particulars the serum of the 
blood; but a rigid microscopico-chemical 
investigation of these fluids is still a great 
desideratum. The different qualitiesof pus, 
so far as they are known, depend upon the 
quantity of globules, and the qualities of the 
liquid in which they are suspended ; upon 
the admixture of hematosine or of the red 
corpuscles of the blood; and M. Andral 
states, that grumous pus contains coagulated 
fibrin. According to Gendrin, pus furnished 
by scrofulous ulcers contains a larger quan- 


tity of soda and of chloride of sodium, to 
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which its remarkable fluidity is owing; and 
Preuss found caseous matter in ascrofulous 
abscess. Carbonate, phosphate, and urate 
of lime, have been detected in the fluid of 
ulcers occurring in the gouty diathesis ; and 
the pus of caries contains phosphate and 
carbonate of line. A curious statement is 
made by M. Donné; he found living aaimal- 
cules in the pus secreted from the glans 
penis, wheo affected with chancres, none 
being observable in the gonorrhoeal dis- 
charge, in pus from buboes, or in syphilitic 
Quids from other parts of the body. Not 
only do the above-marked peculiarities occur, 
but in pus presenting the same general ap- 
pearance, and, so far as analysis has at pre- 
sent determined, possessed of the same che- 
mical properties, there must still exist some 
unkuown causes of these most remarkable 
differences, else how could it happen, that 
one kiad of pus produces only slight local 
ioflammation, another kiod syphilis, and 
another small-pox’? The modifications of 
pus have, ia truth, been but little investi- 
gated; they have been referred to some 
vague and totally unintelligible operations 
of the nervous system ; and this explanation, 
which, in fact, explains nothing, bas super- 
seded all investigation of the relations 
which, @ privri, might be supposed to subsist 
between the qualities of the pus and those 
of the blood, from which it is derived. How 
obvious is it, that every circumstance which 
modifies either the quantity or quality of the 
blood circulating in a suppurating part, 
alters the pus? Not only so, but the altered 
habit of any orgin, in any way concerned in 
the changes to which the blood is liable 
(and what organ is not?), however remotely 
situated from the tissue or part affected, 
will alter the characters of pus. Thus sud- 
den changes in any of the healthy secretions, 
supervening diseases, the state of the diges- 
tive organs, air, diet, habits of life, idiosyn- 
cracy, temperament, will determine or 
change the nature of the discharge from a 
sore, by modifying the blood which circu- 
lates or stagnates in or around it, 

Morbid Scrous Effusions.—1 have already 
stated that collections of Guid inthe cellalar 
membrane and serous cavities, constituting, 
in fact, dropsy, are the frequeat conse- 
quences of hyperamia, anwmia, hydrohw- 
mia, and hamatitis ; it is necessary, there- 
fore, to revert more particularly to these 
serous effusions. The fluid which lubricates 
the serous membranes in health, was de- 
scribed, in connection with the physiology 
of the blood, on a former occasion (p. 70), 

1. Inflammation is undoubtedly one cause 
of these effusions ; and, perhaps, nothing can 
better illustrate the character of the fluid 
poured out from inflamed blood, in a part 
affected with recent and severe inflamma- 
tion, than a common blister. I will adopt 
Mr. Dowler’s description. “If a blister 
produce much inflammation, it will occasioa 
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a greater or less quantity of adhesive matter | famed, earlier or later, under particalar 


to be secreted under it; this will be gene- 
rally found at the most depending part, 
clearly proving that it had been thrown out 
in the fuid form, and had arrived at this 
situation by its gravitation. Here it gra- 
dually assumes the solid state, and, during 
this change, it retains between its fibres 
(which appear to be flattened and extended) 
the serum which is poured out at the same 
time ; and it not unfrequently happens that 
the fibrin is so abundant, that the whole of 
the serum is inclosed in it, and that this 
forms altogether one solid and opaque mass. 
If, however, the quantity of fibrin be small, 
the solid mass so produced will be semi- 
transparent, and have a gelatinous appear- 
ance, hence it is usually denominated a jelly 
blister.” Ifthe solid compound be removed, 
and pressed strongly in fine linen, the serum 
exudes, while the fibrous part remains: 
this fibria is exactly similar to that of the 
blood. 

In fact, the liquor sanguinis exhales ina 
fluid form, and its fibrin coagulates after- 
wards. Now, Dr, Babington regards the 
serous effusions, at present under consider. 
ation, as occurring in almost every instance 
in an analogous manner. He remarks, that 
when an effusion of serum takes place, there 
is also a deposition of fibrin in some neigh- 
bouring part. When the fluid of hydroce- 
phalus, for instance, contains albumen, and 
is analogous to the sernm of blood, a con- 
siderable, permanent, gelatinous or fibrinous 
deposit is found under the pia mater, parti- 
cularly at the base of the brain, In affec- 
tions of the chest, effusions of serum coin- 
cide with thick fibrinous membranes. In 
ascites the fluid is frequently loaded with 
albamen ; and io proportion to the quantity 
of the latter, may we expect to find tbria, 
either diffused through the liquid in masses, 
flakes, or shreds, or forming the basis of 
some preternatural growth, or false mem- 
brane. In anasarca the gelatinous appear- 
ance of the cellular membrane depends upon 
a deposition of fibrin. Even in the case of 
hydrocele, Dr. Babington thinks that if we 
had the opportunity of examining, we should 
find a portion of fibrin deposited corres pond- 
ing to the serum collected, which, suppos- 
ing the blood were healthy, for exght ounces | 
would only be about eight grains (Tapes 
J.and I1.). Again: the fluid of ovarian | 
dropsy is of low specific gravity where the 
walls of the cyst are thin; and, on the con- 
trary, loaded with albumen, where they are. 
thick from depositions of a great quantity | 
of fibrin, The interpretation of these facts | 
is, that the liquor sanguinis itself transudes | 
from inflamed blood as it circulates in the 
vessels of ao inflamed membrane. 

My account of the fluid products of in- | 


circumstances, it pours out liquor puris. The 
diminished quantity of salt in liquor san- 
guinis, ander inflammation (Tante 
renders it a solvent of the colouring matter 
of the red corpuscles (Lecture 5, p. 354) ; 
hence the corpuscles have been observed 
to lose their colour and form, and become 
broken down, in the blood stognant in the 
capillaries of an inflamed part. Instead of 
liquor sanguinis, you have, therefore, liquor 
puris transuded, which latter contains iron, 
and, as compared with the healthy secre- 
tions, a diminished proportion of salt; page 
747. This is the provision of nature to get 
rid of the stagnant corpuscles in an inflamed 
part, and to restore the circulation of blood. 
When you apply warm poultices and fomen- 
tations you frequently aid the natural pro- 
cess, for warmth and moisture being im- 
bibed, the solution of the red corpuscles in 
the liquor sanguinis, and the consequent 
formation of pus, is hastened. 

2. General hyperemia is another cause of 
effusions from the blood, constituting the 
dynamic cropsy of Dr, Stoker, General 
plethora, in persons in the vigour of life, 
without any evidence of inflammation, or 
any organic affection, is occasionally attend- 
ed with anasarca and dropsy of the cavities. 
Andral gives the following instructive case : 
A man, aged 40, had been a month affected 
with anasarca and ascites, No organic dis- 
ease could be detected; he was full of life 
and vigour; eyes habitually injected; had 
repeated attacks of epistaxis; skin of a 
florid colour, contrasting strangely with the 
doughy state of the subcutaneous cellular 
tissue ; secretion of urine not dimiuished ; 
pulse full, bounding, rather quick. A few 
days after admission into La Chariié he was 
seized with delirium,and shortly afterwards 
fell into coma and died. rv.™. A large quan- 
tity of clear colourless serum was found 
in the cellular tissue of the extremities and 
in the peritoneum, about halfa pint in each 
cavity of the pleura, a small quantity in the 
pericardium, and the subarachnoid tissue, 
as well as the ventricles of the brain, were 
filled. There was not the slightest trace of 
disease in the abdominal or thoracic vis- 
cera, peritoneum or pericardium, nor in the 
substance or membranes of the brain. An- 
dral remarks, this must have been a case of 
dropsy from plethora; the symptoms which 
ushered in the fatal termination being the 
consequences of the sudden extension of the 
effusion to the cerebral cavities, and that 
timely bleedings might have removed it. 

The character of the effusion in these 
cases, so far as the evidence reaches me, is 
that of a dilute serum, That absorption, 
under such circumstances, is diminished, 
we know very well; but there must also be 


flammation is the following :—Blood re-|an infiltration through the parietes of the 
cently and severely inflamed pours out liquor capillary vessels, for it cannot be, that the 


savguinis, When it has been some time in- | fluids collected are derived solely from the 
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aqueous vapour, or very thin fluid, which 
naturally labricates ihe parts. 
3. Obstacles to the venous circulation, or 


want of correspondence between the power. 


of propulsion in the heart and arteries, and 
the facilities for the return of blood to the 
heart, comprise another series of causes. 


The obliteration of a principal vein, and of | 


its chief collateral branches, in a limb, is 
the frequent cause of serous infiltration in 
the parts below. There is one point re- 
specting this which must not be overlooked : 
it may be, in some cases, that the liquor 
sanguinis actually coagulates) within the 
vessels, the serous part exuding throagh 


their parietes and the fibrin being retained, | 
so that the latter accumulates and forms a. 


solid mass in the larger tranks; but that 
the obstruction of the trunks is the cause, 
and not the effect of the effusion, in many 
instances, is obvious. The pressure of a 
tumour on the principal reins of a limb is 
capable of producing a state of aedema ; and 
the extent of the latter frequently coincides 
with the point of the venous obstruction. 
When the vena cava is obliterated, both 
lower extremities are infiltrated, effusion 
into the peritoneum occurring consecutively. 
When the vena portw is obstructed, the 
effusion is said to commence invariably in 
the peritoneum, although, I must confess, 
there are strong reasons for doubting this 
exclusively mechanical explanation of as- 
cites in almost every case. When the obsta- 
cle to the venous circulation is in the heart, 
or when the heart is inordinately active, the 
venous circulation being perfect, as in hy- 


pertrophy of the heart with or without) 
valvular disease, or pulmonary disease, thea 


the effects of the obstruction are felt in every 
point of the capillary system, and we have 
general dropsy. The observations just made 
respecting the character of the effusion are 
here again applicable ; but it may be re- 
marked, that even from these causes, the 
fluids are liable to vary according to the 


qualities of the blood from which they are. 


derived. 
4. Inflammation, sanguine plethora, and 
mechanical force and obstruction, by no 


means account for every case of effusion of 


fluid into the cellular and serous structures, 
from the blood. I have already stated that 
dropsy is a frequent consequence of po- 
verty of blood. It results after long absti- 
nence from sufficiently nutritive diet. It has 
been known to be epidemic, and part and 
parcel as it were of hydrohemia, Dropsies 
are, you know, particularly prevalent in 
cold and damp climates. I have already 
described M. Edwards's experiments (p. 65), 
by which it appears that the fluid given off 
by the blood, under the influence of a cold 
and moist atmosphere, is reduced to its 
minimum. If the kidneys fail under such 
circumstances to perform a vicarious duty, 
the effusions in question take place; they 
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are the consequence of an plethora. 
| When, again, the opposite state of the atmo- 
sphere occurs, and transpiration is at its 
maximum, or the skin becomes bathed in 
sweat, the effusions disappear, The drop- 
sical effusion after scarlatioa, during the 
desquamation of the entis, admits of the 
same explanation, Dropsy is a frequent 
consequence of anemia, and of excessive 
loss of blood, however indaced, and the 
effect of loss of blood is to dilute that 
| which remains in the system, a fact shown 
clearly by the experiments of Dr. Davy, 
formerly detailed, and confirmed by Mr. 
Andrews. Mach discussion has arisen to 
account for the circumstance, that dropsy 
succeeds haemorrhages sometimes at a con- 
siderable interval; but the explanation, if 
the blood be admitted to a share ia it, is 
obvious. The effect of haemorrhage is not 
only to dilute the blood, but to promote 
absorption. Now this thirst of the blood mast 
necessarily be felt by the capillaries, perhaps 
more than any other solid structure. It in- 
creases their tenuity and porosity; and 
accordingly, after a certain degree of reple- 
tion, they allow serous fluid to transade 
more readily than before the hemorrhage, 
from the impoverished blood. There is 
another point worthy of regard in the effa- 
sion of serum from poor blood. That which 
remains io the vessels has its proportion of 
fibrin and red corpuscles increased ; and in 
this sense the effusion is one of those re- 
markable efforts of nature, which we see 
constantly in operation, to restore the sys- 
tem to a just balance in the coostitution of 
its parts. 

5. A vitiated state of the blood is another 
cause of serous exhalations. Thas drop- 
sies occur speedily after the application of 
poisons, especially those of certain rep- 
tiles. Dr. Stevens relates that a gentleman 
in Virginia, by way of experiment, swal- 
lowed the poison of the rattlesnake. It did 
not kill him, but produced general dropsy. 
I shall presently have to show, that poisons 
introduced into the haman system act upon 
the bleod. One of the most remarkable 
effects which they produce, is a loss of 
the power of coagulation, In these cases 
the serous part of the blood escapes rea- 
|dily, either pure or with variable propor- 
tion of colouring and other principles. This 
|appears to be the cause of effusion in ty- 
| phoid and malignant fevers, in which the 
introduction of a few molecules of morbid 
| matter, into the mass of blood, changes its 
‘properties so entirely, that fluids escape 
(from the vessels, and are extravasated in 
‘every part of the body. These various causes 
of the effusion of fluid from the blood are, 
no doubt, combined in a variety of ways in 
| the same case. Andral gives an instance of 
dropsy in which there was “ no blood to be 
found,” nothing bat a reddish watery fluid. 
Jn many of these cases the slightest irrita- 
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tion of the skin will produce cedema, the | 
application of sinapisms to the limbs for 
instance, and erysipelas puts on the ode-— 
matous form. Thus then we see the nu- 
merous causes upon which serous effu- 
sions may depend, and their intimate re- 
lation not only with the quantity of the 
circulation, but with the qualities of the 


With respect to the characters which 
these serous effusions assume, in addition to 
the facts laid before you on a former occa- 
sion, I should state that when they are 
thrown out slowly, they sometimes contain 
very little animal matter, as occasionally 
happens in chronic hydrocephalus. They 
are sometimes turbid from the admixture of 
pus. The nature of the fluid also differs 
according to the texture of the part; thus 
the fluid from the arachnoid is, for the most 
part, thinner thao that from the coarser 
membranes. In one case, after the sudden 
suppression of milk, dropsy supervened, 
and the abdomen became full of a duid, 
which, on being drawn off, resembled whey, | 


exhaled an acidulous odour, and afforded 
a substance exactly resembling caseum. 
In Tue Lancer of July 11, 1835, a case is 
detailed, in which the scrotum and the 
lower extremity of a young man were in- 
filtrated with a remarkable fluid, having 
all the chemical and microscopical charac- 
ters of milk; and this was connected with 
an exanthematous eruption, and an open 
ulcer. The fuid of ovarian dropsy has for 
the most part the greatest quantity of ani- 
mal matter; it has been found so loaded 
with albumen, as to resemble pus. An in- 
teresting case of ascites is detailed by Mr. 
Ayres, from which it woald appear, that 
the fluid effused consisted almost, if not 
entirely, of liquor sanguinis, aod that 
it must have existed in the abdomen fora 
considerable time without depositing its 
fibrin, since it coagulated in a few minutes 
after paracentesis. When these fluids con- 
tain cholesterine, or a substance closely 
resembling it, if viewed by transmitted 
light, they present the appearance of mi- 
aute pearly scales, with an iridescent lus- 
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tre, swimming in a fluid. The salts which | drawa from the vein it has appeared per- 
they contain are for the most part those of | fectly white like milk, and after cooling 
the liquor sanguinis, the chief differences the crassamentum as “ purely” white as 
being in the natore and quantity of the the seram, the two parts being distinguish- 
animal matter. I lately examined the con- able only by their consistency, It has been 
tents of an enormous hydrocele, of several compared also to custard, it is described 
years’ standing. Its specific gravity was | as being sometimes alkaline, or neither acid 
1.007 ; it did not coagulate, nor was any nor alkaline, coagulable by heat, but not 
albumen detectable by the usual tests; the precipitable by bichloride of mercury, and 
7 parts in the 1000 were made up by saline as containing very few corpuscles. In the 
matter, and consisted chiefly of chloride of case analysed by Lecana, of which the fol- 
sodium. Itis evidently futile to look for lowing is the result, there were only four 
the cause of these differences in the “ ac-| drachms of a slate-coloured clot without 
tion of vessels” alone, even suppose we ad- fibrin, to twenty ounces of blood. 

mit, that no fluid can transude through the 
vessels from the blood, without some mo- Tavce XXNI, 

dification taking place, which is ood, Analysis of Two Specimens of White Blood. 


correct; still, altered states of the blood, 1. By Leeann, 


whether of the whole system or of the part,! Water. eecececcceccocece 74 

must alter the character of the effusions ; 

accordingly, when we find urea, choleste- Fatty acid ....... becedecevese 

rine, caseum, fibrin, albumen coagulated Cholesterine (1,08)... 

or not, and specific salts in these fluids, we 

are called upon to ask ourselves, not only Margarine ....... oS: paella 

what is the state of the vessels of the part,| Stearine........... 4 

but what is or has been the state of the| Salts...... eencsces ? aint 

blood? Extractive matters .. 
Before I quit the eubject of morbid! Hematosine ...........-..00.. traces 

serous effusions, one word respecting dropsy 

and diseased kidney. Dr. Osborne has 1000 

shown that the diseased kidney, in a great 

number of instances, coincides with dis- 2. By Zanarelli. 

eased heart, bronchitis, and gastro-enteric 905 

inflammation; and he traces all these affec- Albumen ..... — ee Seuceeue 76 

tions, in a great many instances, to ovne| Fatty matter crystallised ...... 4 

common cause—suppressed perspiration.) -————— uncrystallised .... 6 

Here, then, we have the blood, the cx a, O MD cccceccdscsscsesas ? 

origin of these affections, Atmospheric! Acetate of soda ....... eeccces 5 

causes are rendered more productive of| Chior. sodium and potas. ...... 4 

these results in habitual spirit-drinkers.| Alkaline sulphate and phosphate 2 4 

Bat we learn, also, that the blood is 4uffy| Carbonate of soda, and loss .... § 

renal disease commences, that the ex- 

tent of disease discovered after death is in 1000 

on to the degree in which the arine — 

been coagulable. “In some of the! It would appear in these instances, that 


cases in which this was complete, the en- | the fatty matter had displaced the red cor- 
tire cortical part of the kidney was super-| puscles and fibrin, but 1 am not aware that 
seded by morbid deposition;” and, in some any microscopical examination was made, 
instances, “ the emulgent veins were filled The stearine, oleine, and margarine, are not 
with a substance resembling the buffy coat | met with in healthy blood, In all the cases 
of the blood.” Do not these facts lead us| reported in the journals, which I have had 
directly to the blood, but more especially | the opportanity of examining, the patients 
to the liquor sanguinis, for a clue to the appear to have experienced some inflamma- 
stractural disease of the organ; a disease | tory attack. Most frequently pain in the 
vegularly progressing in proportion to the |“ side,” or right hypochondrium, with fever: 
quantity of albumen in the urine, and to the many of the individuals have been drunk- 
altered qualities of the excretion, which | ards, and they all appear to have recovered 
latter obviously contains a serous effusion after copious and sometimes frequently 
from the blood ? repeated bleeding. The blood removed by 
Excess of Fatty Matters in the Blood.—| leeches was equally white. In the greater 
The turbidity of serum was described in| number of instances, the serum being white, 
Lectore 7, andample proof given, that, even | a red clot has separated ; so that if all the 
in ordinary good health, the liquor sanguinis | cases to which I have referred depend upon 
4s liable to an excess of fatty matters, But | the same morbid condition of the blood, the 
there are several cases on record, in which | disease must vary greatly in degree. 

abe blood has been found diseased in this| Pathology of the Red Corpuscles.—Io the 
respect to a very extraordinary exteat, As , fifth lecture, the physiology of this, the more 
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solid part of the blood, was given pretty | With respect to the red corpuscles them- 
fully. I have now to mention that various | selves, I have already pointed out that they 
other molecules, granules, or globules, are | vary in number in the blood of individuals 
found in the liquor sanguinis, constantly or of different temperaments, and ino different 
adventitiously, besides the proper blood diseased states of the vital uid. Leuwen- 
corpuscles. In the first place, Hewson hoeck observed, that the appearance of the 
described granules (‘* globules”) much | corpuscles differed in his owa blood wher 
smaller than the red corpuscles, and he took ina bad state of health. Although I have 
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them to be the nuclei thereof. Mr. Lane 
has distinctly traced these granules from the 
chyle (p. 152, vol. i., 1839 40)—having con- 
firmed the correctness of the statement there 
made, by several new observations. We, 
have therefore, for a certain period after 
digestion, chyle granules circulating in the | 
blood. Muller considers it possible that 
the nuclei of the elliptical corpuscles of the 


frog are derived from these ** chyle glo-| contraction during health; 


bules,”’ and states, from observations made | 
upon the reptiles in question, that they are 


identical with those of the lymph, and are. 


poured into the blood with the lymph and 
chyle; but he represents these chyle gra- 
bules in mammalia, as being larger than the 
nuclei of the red corpuscles. 


not seen any thing to corroborate the pecu- 
liar views which Scholtz entertains, it would 
not be right to pass them entirely over. He 
regards these bodies as being io a continued 
state of evolution and degeneration ; that 
the old ones are dissolved and rejected from 
the system as the new ones arise ; that the 
salts of the blood stimulate their ‘vital con- 
tractility, and maintain them ina state of 
that they very ia 
specific gravity; that he can distinguish the 
old from the new corpuscles, and that the 
blood may become diseased, in consequence 
of the former not being duly eliminated, in 


‘which case it assumes a blacker colour, 


He states that the air acts only on the new 
corpuscles as the blood passes through the 


Besides the red corpuscle and chyle gra-| lungs; and hence the accumulation of the 


nule, Magendie and others describe large 
white globules as normal constituents of 
the blood. “They have neither central 
spot por prominence, and are flat, having a) 


small spot of a lighter colour than the rest, | 


them a lenticular appearaoce.”” Mr. 
and myself find them more nearly 
resembling the pus, or rather mucus glo- 


number, they are constant in the blood of al! 
animals, including man, Water, acetic acid, 
and ammonia do not act upon them, and 
there is reason to think they are particles of 
coagulated albumen or fibrin. M. Mandl 
states confidently that they are coagulated 
fibrin, and identical with the pus and mucus, 


globule. 


A knowledge of these circumstances is 


absolutely necessary, in order to determine | 


what globules or microscopical appearances 
in the blood are really adventitious, and the 

products of disease. I have already men- 

tioned the state of the question which re- 

gards the existence of the true pus globule | 
in the blood, as a pathological phenomenon. 

My own observations are limited ; but so far 
as they go, they are strongly in the aflirma- 

tive, since I have seen several instances of 
suppuration, in which the white globules of 
the blood, were much more numerous than 

those above described, as occurring con- 

stantly during health; aad they had the’! 
same form, colour, magnitude, and appear- 

ance, as the true pus-globule, however slight 

the difference may be between this, and the | 

white globules usually met with in the! 

blood. It has been suggested that the whole | 

of these white globules are modified blood 

corpuscles ; but there is no evidence that 

should lead to this conclusion, nor is it, I 

should say, at all probable. 


old, prevents the due reciprocal action be- 
tween air and blood ; that the old corpus- 
cles are liable to accumulate in the portal 
system, by virtue of their gravity and the 
retarded circulation of the blood there; that 
this accumulation may diminish the motton 
of the blood even to stagnation; and that 


/an excess of saline matter io the blood, as 
boule, described at p.68 Although few 


indicated by crystalline and stony deposits, 
prevents the solution of the colouring matter 
of the old corpuscles, which is necessary for 
their elimination, and under other circum- 
stances they may be prematurely dissolved ; 
and that their vital contractility is liable to 
paralysis. Upon these premises Professor 
Schultz founds his explanation of various 
diseases; and M, Donné also asserts, from 
actual observation, that in many maladies 
the form of the red corpuscle is altered ; 
that in persons worn out by long illness 
they are less numerous, smaller, deformed, 
and their general and regular equality is 
lost. 

Although these statements cannot be ad- 
mitted without confirmation, it appears to 
me to be certain, that the red corpuscles are 
liable to changes in the course of disease, 
and that it is probable, these changes may 
render them unfit for circulation and the 
purposes of life. They may be deeply in- 
volved with the causes and symptoms of 
diseases, as in the case of inflammation 
already cited. Mr. Lane and myself have 
examioed them in the blood of various pa- 
tients, with very high magnifying powers, 
and we have frequently found them deteri- 
orated and, as it were, broken up. We 
have seen this in the blood of a pa- 
tient labouring under fatal pyohwmia, 
The late Mr. Field called upon Mr, Lane 
with a specimen of blood from a horse for 
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examination with the microscope. It pre-| generally of the genera Filaria, Hamularia, 
sented a most remarkable and quite peculiar | or ; but none of those foued in the 
ance, which led Mr. Lane to observe, | blood of mao are the proper entozoa of the 
“if horses were liable to purpura, I should human body. 
say your patient labours under that disease.” Animals which resemble very pearly others 
Mr, Field expressed great astonishment, and | occurring out of the body, have been found 
informed us that the horse’s complaint was|in or voided from various organs, as the 
the one named. The day before this hap- | stomach, intestines, urinary organs, uterus, 
pened, Mr. Lane bad examined the blood of skin, &c. The distoma hepaticum is found in 
a patient, labouring under purpura in St. | the parenchyma of the liver, Two cases of 
George’s Hospital. The two specimens are the occurrence of polystoma sanguicolum in the 
preserved ; the peculiarity of their appear- blood of hwmoptysis, have been lately quoted 
ance is quite identical, and it consists in the from an Italian journal ; both the patients 
corpuscles having lost their normal shape had suffered under syphilis aod psora, and 
and regularity of size, with a remarkable died phthisical. In one case they are de- 
dissemination of granules, as of unassimi- scribed as small, flattened worms, like minute 
lated chyle, or something held in suspension leeches, and they are regarded as having 
by the serum, Itis by no means improbable, occupied the parenchyma of the lungs. 
that if these corpuscles become smaller than Since these various kinds of worms occur 
usual, or broken up, they may find their way chiefly in the open passages, are not found 
into channels not destined to receive them, in the foetus or suckling, and are totally 
and so become the source of disturbance. independent of the nature of the organ, it is 
This is exemplified, even ia the dead body, highly probable that they are the result of 
by an observation of Mascagaie’s, to the effect, ova accidentaiiy received into the different 
that when arteries are injected with a sola-| parts, and there developed; and it is pro- 
tion of size, coloured with cinaabar, acolour- | bable, that in some instances, as in the case 
less fluid exudes om the surface of mem-| of the liver, these ova have been conveyed 
branes, the colouring particles not being | with the blood. 
able to permeate the pores. Those occasionally found in the blood 
Before I dismiss this subject, I may men-/ are also the result of ova introduced from 
tion the following fact :—Magendie injected | without, since their characters correspond 
a barge quantity of the blood of a turkey | with the larve of well-known animals; and 
into the veins of a dog; the animal died in | they never occur till that period of life when 
about 18 hours, and no trace of the elliptical! | the ingesta may be supposed to contain ova, 
les of the bird could be found ; from | They have been met with most frequently in 
which it would appear that they must have | veins which communicate directly with the 
been dissolved, or have undergone some | digestive organs. Next to thisthey have been 
change, as they circulated in the body. When | seen most frequently in blood from the arm ; 
the blood of frogs was injected into the | buat this is accounted for by the circumstance 
veins of dogs, the elliptical corpuscles dis- | of bleeding being generally performed there. 
appeared totally. By the conveyance of the ova only, can we 
Animals in the Blood.—I introduce this | account for their occurrence in the sinuses 
curious subject in this place, that it may|of the skull, in the ranine, renal, anterior, 
not interfere with what is to follow. The | tibial, and brachial veins, of each of which 
notion that animals occasionally exist in the | there are instances on record. When {the 
human blood is traced as far back as Pliny, | animals are developed in the radicles of the 
apd a great number of the older authors | vena porta, it is impossible that they could 
particular examples of this occurrence. | pass the capillaries of the liver ; hence they 
y have generally been found, one or two | have been frequently met with in this situa- 
together, in blood extracted from the veins,|tion. Breschet and Andral have found 
and the descriptions given of them lead to | acephalocysts in the veins. 
the conclusion, that they are of various! Mr. Bushman, who has published an in- 
and species. Small animals have | teresting pamphlet on this subject, records a 
also been frequently found in the arteries, as | remarkable instance of which he was wit- 
well as the veins, of the lower animals of | ness so recently as 1833. A boy about eight 
larger growth, but there is no recorded in-| years old was bled while labouring under 
stance of their having been met with in the | influenza. Fifteen worms were found in the 
arteries of man. The presence of great | blood extracted, and at a subsequent bleed- 
numbers in the aneurysmic arteries of the | ing, eight entangled in the meshes of the clot, 
horse and ass, seems to be a common occur- | and five swimming inthe serum. They were 
rence, since Mr. Hodgson is quoted as/thin articulated worms, from half an inch 
having dissected nine asses, and found them | to six or eight lines long, exactly corres 
almost constantly in the upper mesenteric | ing with the tipula oleracea, abundantly found 
artery, and once in the coeliac, There are also | in the ditch and river water of the locality. 
a great number of cases on record, of worms | The eggs of the flies are extremely minute, 
of different descriptions found ia the hearts | and are deposited in great numbers in the 
of animals. The animals alluded to are| water, which the boy was in the babit of 
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drinking. He lingered for a great while in 
a dangerous condition, with symptoms of 
great debility, weak irritable pulse seldom 
under 120, severe wandering pains through- 
out the body, but especially io the back, 
cedema of the legs, thickly coated tongue, 
slight diarrhoea, sleepless nights, and not 
uafrequently deliriam ; but in about six 
weeks he was able to leave his room, and in 
a few weeks longer was quite recovered. 

Toxicohamia of M. Piorry.—Poisoned 
Blood.—In Tanie XXIIL., a great number 
of facts are collected together, so that by 
reference to it, among other most important 
circumstances, you can see the remarkable 
effects which are produced upon the organs 
and functious of life, by the introduction of 
various medicines, poisons, and inorganic 
and uaassimilable materials into the living 
blood. I have now to call your attention to 
the fact, that the blood is liable te become 
spontaneously medicated or poisoned, as the 
case may be, just as certainly as it receives 
the products of digestion from the alimen- 
tary canal, and that it draws materials from 
the air we breathe. 

The causes of poisoning of the blood are, 
1. Poisonous substances, the nature of 
which is for the most part known, istro- 
duced into the stomach and alimentary 
canal, or otherwise into the system. 2. 
Miasmata from the decomposition of animal 
and vegetable substances io a state of putre- 
faction, or from individuals affected with 
contagious diseases. 3. Morbid secretions, 
and morbid and even healthy excretory 
matters. Any of these substances, if re- 
tained in the body, or applied to its various 
surfaces, cavities, or parts, are liable to be 
absorbed into the blood, and to produce 
symptoms, as nearly as possible similar to 
those which result from the direct introduc- 
tion of many of the same substances into 
the veins. The rapidity of action and the 
power of these poisons, frequently depend 
much upon the mode and channel by which 
they are introduced. In general, when 
taken into the stomach, they act slowly and 
less powerfully, more rapidly when intro- 
duced by the cellular membrane, very 
quickly indeed when respired, and some- 
times almost instantaneously when intro- 
duced immediately into the veins. We 
learn from M. Roche's admirable memoir on 
the subject, that however introduced, when 
poisons reach the blood, one of two things 
may occur. I, They may exist in the cir- 
culating mass, as foreign and noxious agents, 
motil they are separated by one or more of 
the organs ; the blood in this instance being 
the vehicle by which they are received inte 
and transmitted through the economy (19).* 
Il. They may lose their chemical character; 


* All the small Ggures in the remaining 
of this lecture refer to the experiments 
XXIU. 
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and whether they do so or not, they may pro- 
duce positive modifications in the vital com- 
position of the blood itself (7, 8,39, &c.). 
Perhaps, strictly speaking, the latter only 
can be called cases of poisoned blood ; but 
since foreign substances which circulate 
with the blood, in consequence of a failure 
of the organs to perform their functions, or 
by virtue of quantity (19), or frequent repe- 
titions, may deteriorate the blood; and 
since the blood may be altered in its vital 
properties without presenting any sensible 
change: since, also, changes in the blood 
have been very little inquired into, it is not 
possible to distinguish between the two; 
bor can we at present determine the modus 
operandi of a poison upon the blood, by the 
effects produced; and it is hardly credible 
that active substances even pass through 
the blood without producing some change 
in it, however temporary and unappreciable, 
It may, however, be remarked, that a great 
number of those materials which are merely 
introduced into the blood, become eliminated 
in recognisable forms, by the organs, so that 
if the quantity be small, their introduction 
gradual, aod the powers they possess not 
too great, they are by degrees thrown out 
of the system again, and their effects subside; 
in which case it may be concluded that the 
poison was mixed and not combined with 
the blood. 

There are many diseases in which there 
are positive proofs of an alteration hay 
taken place in the blood, and that the b 
has been truly poisoned. But there are 
others which are, with strict propriety, re- 
garded as poisoned states of the blood, since 
their symptoms are closely analogous to 
those which we can produce experimentally 
by the introduction of poisons into the blood 
(77, 78,79). True poisoning, with animal, 
mineral, and vegetable substances, whether 
introduced by the stomach or otherwi 
indaces diseases of the blood, as prov 
ia numerous instances by the discovery of 
the particular poison in the blood, and by 
the strict identity which sabsists in the 
symptoms induced, whether they have been 
received by any of the various channels of 
absorption, or injected directly into the 
veins (42, 46,54). M. Roche regards the 
plague, yellow-fever, typhus, cholera, and 
intermittents from marsh miasmata, as the 
resuits of unknown principles developed or 
diffused, for the most part,in the atmosphere, 
absorbed inte the body, and blended with the 
blood ; and their first effect is to produce, 
either by simple mixture or by combinati 
some change in the properties of the blood ; 
although it must be confessed, that in some 
instances there is no positive proof of any 
alteration in the blood, yet it is by no means 
ascertained that such an alteration does not 
take place; the principles by which these 
diseases are uced may elude our means 
of detection ia the blood, as they do in the 
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atmosphere. In small-pox, measles, scar- 
latina, hooping-cough, hydrophobia, and the 
effects of the bites of venomous animals, 
there occur,1. The inoculation of a virus. 
2. The absorption of the virus, 3. The 
consequent development of general or con- 
stitutional symptoms, particularly nervous 
symptoms. 4. An effort, successful or not, 
at elimination, as shown by cutaneous crup- 
tions, odorous efluvia, and increased secre- 


tions and excretions, “This quadraple | 
succession of changes indicates some change | 


in the blood, the particular symptoms being 
determined by the nature of the morbific 
principle.” 

You will readily understand, from the 
infinity of causes by which the blood is 


liable to be poisoned, that the symptoms) 


and progress of toxicohamia must vary 
greatly, and that the numerous diseases 
which the latter term must necessarily com- 


MR. ANCELL ON THE EFFECTS OF 


of certain epidemics there is a great ten- 
dency to syncope: in the cholera we find 
rapid and well-marked failure in the action 
of the heart, the pulse becoming filiform and 
imperceptible; and, in fact, in epidemic and 
contagious diseases, there are many effects 
produced upon the action of the heart and 
arteries, precisely analogous to those which 
result from the introduction of poison into 
the blood, whether by injection into the 
veins or otherwise. M. Piorry remarks, 
that the absorption of the principles of the 
urine and of cancerous deposits, is equally 
often followed by palpitation and other 
affections of the heart and circulation. 
2udly. Disturbance in the respiration. A 
poisoned state of the blood is very frequently 
expressed in these essential organs of san- 
gnification (56, 614,65). Io a great number 
of epidemical diseases the respiratory symp- 
toms differ in no respect from those which 


prise, with a view to practice, can only be | result from the introduction of poisons into 
studied in detail ; but there are a few gene-| the blood. Eruptive poisons often act upon 
ral considerations, as regards the whole of the lungs. Certain epidemics are specially 
them, which I will mention here. In some characterised by cough and other pulmonary 
cases the effects of poisons on the blood are effects—witness rubeola, The absorption of 
almost instantaneous, sometimes very slow, | animal fluids, as of milk, is often also fol- 
and these differences are ye a| — of 
certain extent by a comparison of epidemic) 3rdly. The functional disturbances of t 
with contagious diseases ; the former some- | alimentary canal from the action of poisons 
times destroy life from the moment of their however introduced into the blood, (77, 78, 
ion, as h in pl and cholera; | 45, triet! logous to th hich 
determinate period between the introduction Loss of appetite, thirst, epigastric pain, nau- 
of the poison and the commencement of the | sea, vomiting, hiccough, alvine dejections, 
symptoms, and the latter precede the erup- | colic, dysentery, distension or contraction of 
tion three days. The succession of the | the alimentary tube from the action of gases ; 
symptoms from all poisons in the blood, | all occur in the most variable combinations, 
follows the same order, differing greatly in | and with the most variable intensity, accord- 
periods and degrees. A general malaise for | ing to the nature of the epidemic, or of the 
the most part indicates the absorption of the | poison introduced, its quantity and other 
ison: a rigor is a very frequent conse- circumstances. Orfila says, “ the practi- 
quenes of taking active poisons, and it is the tioner should never lose sight of the analogy, 
most frequent commencement of epidemic | I might say the perfect resemblance between 
: lt From whatever source the poison the symptoms produced by certain poisons, 
may be derived, when the poisoned state of | and those which constitute many sponta- 
the. blood is fully developed, we may ob-/ neous diseases.” The analogous effects of 
serve, morbid secretions, particularly of urea ia 
Ast, Great disturbance in the action the blood, upon the alimentary canal, were 
of the heart and the circulation of the blood. | mentioned on a former occasion. 
i i t i the nervous tres 
weak, i ular, slow, or may arrested, an eath (36, 51,52, &e.). In epidemic 
by digitalis, and other poisons, | and contagious diseases, 
cisely as happens when the same poisons | cerebro-spinal symptoms may ur. Fre- 
= injected into the blood (3, 39, 44, 48), | quently, in the earlier stages, there is cere- 
There are some well-known poisonous sub- | bral es age _— the action of opium ; 
stances, then, which produce effects imme-| sometimes from the commencement a con- 
diately. and suaqebacedtie on the heart's | trary state is observable. In typhus, yellow- 
action: the effect of epidemical influences | fever, plague, small-pox, we have tinnitus 
on the heart is not ey obvious. —— aurium, musci volitantes, stupor, — deli- 
symptoms precede the eruption in small-| rium, sometimes gay, sometimes sac » dura- 
pox, and can scarcely be attributed to any-| ble or transient, muttering or amounting to 
thing else but the action of the variolous|fary. Convulsions frequently mark the 
poison in the blood. At the commencement | commencement of eruptive fevers, as small- 
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pox; and tetanic affections characterise | these appearances, whether the blood hag 
many fevers. None of us can have seen been poisoned by substances artificially ap- 
delirium as an effect of belladonna, and as a- plied to Me or by the — causes of dis. 
symptom in some cases of typhus, without eases. must beg to refer you, in the first 
remarking their analogous character. Deli- | place, to Tanre XV., by which you will be 
rium from the retention of urine, fury in reminded, that various substances added to 
milk fever, coma in diseased kidney, also healthy venous blood out of its vessels, be- 
rom po or vitia F asten its coagulation, or conso- 
Sthly. Cutaneous affections. In many) lidate it, or otherwise destroy its capability 
of poisoning the skin is remarkably | that process; more particu- 
ec arsenic will produce brownish larly that poisons will render it uncoaga~ 
a the salts of morphia, pruritus ; various | lable, or rapidly solidify it by decided che- 
medicines various eruptions. The poison|™mical change, or render it gramous or 
of muscles is followed by colic, nausea and | viscid and tar-like, or rose-coloured, brown, 
aa remar e eruption op skin, @ appearance in a hua ifferent ways. ino 
anger in some instances, by desquama- a place, you will find, by Tanie 
of the cuticle. Epidemic cutaneous | XXIII., that poisons added to the livi 
affections are attended with analogous blood, circulating in the living system, w 
symptoms. render this same blood incoagulable (2,6, 8, 
That poisons, however introdaced into 23, 24, 25, &c.); chocolate brown, and so 
the blood, do not produce their effects in the altered that it would not take the scarlet 
same manner, or upon the same organs, is hue during life (8) ; viscid, greenish, brown- 
= unquestionable and most important fact; ish, and incoagulable (9); resembling milk 
t accounts to a certain extent for the varie-| that had turned sour (19) ; consolidated (26); 
ties in the symptoms, progress, terminations thick aad gramous, like soot (27) ; oily, dui ’ 
Som (44) | you voter toa blstery of bleed bo spl 
pec on ), on the e - 
stomach and Seana (45), on the general | demic and contagious diseases, as handed 
capillary system (42), on the kidneys (46), down to us by our forefathers, and recorded 
on the liver (50), on the stomach alone (63), by some of the best observers among the 
ne (37); some on the uterus, as ergot; | refe 0 toxicohemia, whose sym s 
some act simultaneously and universally on and effects on the living body, are so closely 
all the organs, and leave not a trace of any | analogous to the effects of poisons injected 
organic affection behind. These effects are | into the veins, you will find the whole series 
| 


combined, as we have said, in various ways, | of analogies confirmed. You will find poi- 
and influenced by various circumstances, as | sons introduced by the stomach rendering 
the dose, mode of introduction, sex, age,|the blood incoagulable, or gelatinous, or 
season, climate, epidemic constitution, tem- | producing changes in its colour, or consoli- 
ment, idiosyncracy, proportional deve- | dating it; the poison of the viper rendering 
opment of parts, state of integrity of organs,| the blood black and saniows; cholera,— 
and most especially by the previous state of | black, pitchy, aud tar-like ; you will Gnd it 
the blood. Toxicobemia may produce hama- | half dissolved, or Suid and gramous, dark- 
titis; and it may be complicated with anw-| coloured, and speedily undergoing decom- 
mia, hyperemia, or hydrobemia. If we ition, in yellow-fever, as described by 
were to attempt to explain how it happens | Dr. Copeland; and of various hues and de- 
that particular organs are effected rather | grees of coagulability, altered in its saline 
than others, we must do so upon the most | composition, emitting peculiar odours, or 
crude hypotheses, we must, therefore (as | passing into a putrid sanies, percolating the 
well observed by M. Piorry), accept the | vessels and staining the tissues, or forming 
facts, without being able to account for | sanious serous effusions in typhoid, conta- 
them: “ Chemists cannot tell you why car- gious, and malignant fevers. Take the 
bon has more affinity for oxygen than for|oumerous facts extant, crude and vague 
azote; nor can physicians tell why caotha-| although they be, bring to your aid the little 
rides taken into the blood, act rather upon | knowledge we have acquired respecting the 
the kidneys than upon the brain.” Whether laws of absorption and elimination, for the 
we regard medicines or poisons, morbid purpose of reconciling apparent discrepan- 
secretions, excretions, contagions, or mias- | cies, and you will have a cumulative arga- 
mata, absorbed into the blood, these obser-| ment, based upon facts and analogies, of 
vations are equally applicable. irresistible force, in favour of the important 
The post-mortem appearances of blood | part which a poisoned state of blood plays, 
from toxicohemia, however indaced, are | in the economy of disease, and of the neces- 
extremely numerous ; but beyond a super-| sity which exists for studying the ante and 
ficial survey, little attention has been paid to | post-mortem states of the blood, with all the 
them, There is a correspondence between | aids of modern science, 
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NEW FORM OF VECTIS. 


To the Editor of Tut Lancet. 

Sir: — Having this day been favoured 
with the Thesis of J. Ogden, Esq., M.D., on 
the use of the vectis; which thesis was 
written by him, in order to obtain the de- 
gree of Doctor of Medicine in the University 
of Erlangen. On finding that the thesis io 
question was merely for circulation amongst 
his friends, I take the liberty of culling from 
its pages, the resalt of twenty years’ exten- 
sive experience in the manipulations of that 
important instrament, the vectis, so that a 
greater publicity may be given, through the 
medium of your excellent Journal, to the | 
valuable information therein contained, Dr. 
Ogden begins by observing, “ Firstly, the | 


FORM OF VECTIS. 


breadth gradually decreases to the hinge, 
where it is five-eighths of an inch. The 
thickness of the blade in its entire length, 
inclading the brim of the fenestra, is three- 
sixteenths of an inch. 

“ The mode of applying this vectis in a 
natural presentation, is to introduce it with 
its convex side towards the hollow of the 
sacrum ; and when arrested by the contact 
of the curve with the promontery of the 
sacrum, it is to be carried under the ramus 
of the ischiam to the right or left, as the case 
may require: pushing forward the intru- 
ment in the axis of the ear, and raising the 
handle, when the curve adapts itself to the 
chin, and becomes placed in a line from the 
ear to the vertex. The application of the 
finger to the ear is the best mode of detect- 
ing the position of the head, and conse- 


length of the instrament, before being | quently of showing the direction in which 
curved, is fourteen inches. From this it| the handle is to be turned. In presentations 
will be seen that it is of sufficient length to of the face, the blade, by its curve, adapts 
admit of its application to the foetal head itself admirably to the occiput, as well as 
before it has passed the brim of the pelvis. in cases of chin towards the pubes and 
When curved, as represented in the drawing, sacrum. 
it measures 12} inches. The blade, mea-| “ In cases of breech presentation, by fix- 
sured from the joint, is, before being curved, ing the instrament in one groin, and applying 
t inches: after having been curved, and the fingers to the other, and making steady 
taken in a straight line from the inner | traction during the expalsive efforts, I have 
of the hinge or joint to the point beyond always succeeded in extracting the child; 
the fenestra, as shown by the line a, b, fig. 2, and, in many cases, have been able to satisfy 
7} inches. This line forms a segment of an myself that, by not waiting for the unaided 
imperfect ellipse, the radius of which, on the uterine contractions expeliing the child, the 
line ¢, d, fig. 2, measures, in its greatest risk of the funis being compressed, has been 
extent, an inch anda half. The handle of avoided, and life preserved. When, after 
the instrament measures five inches, and, as | the head has descended through the brim of 
in the common vectis, is provided with athe pelvis, it has become arrested at the 
hinge ; so that it is, when folded, received outlet, in consequence of an unusual ap- 
into the concavity of the blade, The weight proximation of the two ischiatic rami, I have 
of the entire instrument is eizht ounces. vever experienced the slightest difficulty in 
This is necessary, to ensure its being of dislodging it, by means of the power ac- 


sufficient strength. But itis chiefly in the. 
shape and peculiar curves of the fenestra 
that the claim to originality rests. By these 
peculiarities, as will be shown presently, a 
more secure hold, as an extractor, is ob- 
tained on the chin or occiput. The diame-' 
ters of the fenestra are—the longitudinal 
a, 5, fig. 2,) two inches, and the transverse | 
c d, fig. 2,) 14 inches. There is in the) 

ra a concavity to the extent of the. 
eighth of an inch. On reference to the’ 
drawing this will be seen. Bat the impres- 
sion unavoidably conveyed of a thinning or 
bevelling off is incorrect, as, on the external 
or dorsal surface, there is a corresponding 
convexity, so that the thickness of the fenes- 
tra remains unaltered. This was necessary, 
to obviate any risk of cutting or otherwise 
injuring the maternal or foetal structures, 
and thus having the advantage gained by 
the concavity more than counterbalanced by 
the danger alluded to. The rim encircling 
the fenestra is of uniform thickness, and the 
width three-eighths of an inch. The width| 


quired by the instrament. In namberless 
cases of contracted pelvis, I have used the 
instrument with great ease, the curve being 
applied to the chin, when the head had 
rested in the contracted space of the saperior 
apertare for twenty-four hours. Iu many 
eases, too, I have succeeded in delivering 
the woman, and in saving the life of the 
child, when in previous labours it had al- 
ways been deemed necessary to use the per- 
forator. In these cases, also, there has been 
no mark of injury to the child. In this way 
overcoming those difficulties arising from 
deformity, in which the deficiency of space 
is from the sacrum tothe pubis, and where, 
in some cases, the contraction is so slight, 
that a little additional power to that which 
the uterus, aided by the ergot of rye, is 
capable of exerting, is sufficient to sur- 
mount it.” 

Case 2.—Mrs. L., aged 40, whom I had 
been in the habit of attending, and who, in 
consequence of repeated rheumatic attacks, 
had become lame, and was deformed in the 


of the blade at ¢, /, fig. 2, is exactly an inch, pelvis, had been by me always delivered, 


and perfectly plane from side to side. The| without much difficalty, by the aid of my 
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instrament; she had, in the present case, 
engaged a gentleman living in the village 
where she resided. Labour came on, and 
at the expiration of twenty-four hours, no 
progress having been made, my attendance 
was requested in consultation. I fouod the 
head impacted in the brim, and situated with 
the occiput over the arch of the pubis, with 
the face turned toward the sacral promon- 
tory, and the entire head firmly wedged in 
the superior aperture. The surgeon in at- 
tendance informed me, that he had during 
the night made every attempt to extract the 
head by the aid of the forceps and lever, and 
that he considered craniotomy necessary. I 
introduced my instrument, and requested 
him to extract the child. This he declined 
doing, and begged that I would make the 
attempt, and, if possible, save the child. 
The delivery was accomplished with great 
ease, and a living child was the result. 
Case 3.—Mrs. T., aged 22, was attended, 
in this her second labour, by a gentleman 
who had been an apprentice with me. The 
head of the feetas having been impacted for 
six hours in the brim, and all efforts to 
deliver by the common vectis having failed, 
I was sent for, On examination, I found 
the face turned toward the pubis, and the 
occiput towards the sacrum. I passed the 
instrument in the manner directed, and by 
fixing it behind the occiput, I succeeded, 
io a few minutes, in extracting the child, 
which, although feeble, and mach swollen 
and discoloured, ultimately recovered. 
Ihave subjoined the above cases from a 
list of six which are given, together with 
Dr, O.'s remarks on the mode of using his 
vectis in the different positions which the 
foetal head assumes in the superior and in- 
ferior apertures of the pelvis. Some of your 
readers may be led to infer (from what 
Dr. O. has advanced as to the priority of bis 
vectis to that of others in general ase), that 
what has been stated is a work of superero- 
gation ; but for their further information, I 
would here remark that, having been an 
articled assistant to Mr, O., now Dr. O., for 
four years, I had ample opportunities of ob- 
serving the great utility of his form of 
vectis over that of others, as recommended 
by obstetricians of the highest respectabi- 
lity. It certainly requires some address for 
its introduction, on account of its greater 
curvature, together with the superior aper- 
ture of the pelvis being fully occupied by 
the foetal head, from the long and continued 
action of the aterus; but this difficalty may 
be overcome, by introducing the index and 
middle fingers of the left hand, raising the 
head, while, at the same time, the operator 
is introducing the vectis with the right hand. 
Ta conclusion, I feel glad that Dr, O. has 
blished an account of his instrument, for 
am sure if it become generally known, it 
will be duly appreciated by his professional 
brethren ; for wherever a discovery is 


whether pharmaceutical or mechanical, it is 
worthy of the serious attention of the 
faculty, until proved by sufficient evidence 
inadequate to answer the purpose intended 
by its author. I have no hesitation in 
stating that if the rales for using the instru- 
ment be daly observed, it will be found to 
supersede the use of the forceps (they will 
literally become obsolete), and that the per- 
forator will be less seldom required. 

The accompanying sketch of the vectis, 
and remarks, are at the service of your 
valuable publication. I remain, Sir, yours 
respectfully, 


H. Surgeon. 
Rochdale, July 9, 1840. 


SULPHUR IN RHEUMATIC AFFECTIONS. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer, 


Sin:—I agree with the observations of 
Dr. Munk, in your valuable Journal of 
July 18, that the virtue of sulphur as a 
remedy in disease is but little known, and 
far less appreciated than it ought to be. I 


made, | have used it for some years, very success- 
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fully, in chronic rheumatic affections, in 
which I think it a valuable remedy. I 
was first induced to try it, from observing 
the very marked effect of bandages inclos- 
ing sulphur, when applied round the limbs 
affected (Coles’s patent bandages being on 
this principle). The relief in many cases was 
immediate. Some time after this, an elderly 
female came under my care for psora, in- 
dependent of which she was much troubled 
with chronic rheumatism. While she used 
the means for curing the eruption, all the 
ins of her former affection disappeared ; 

at as the eruption soon disappeared also, 
and the application of the sulphur ointment 
was no longer required, it was given up. 
Soon after, however, the rheumatism re- 
turned. I thea advised her to take a drachm 
and a half or two drachms of the following 
powder two or three times daily in milk :— 

Washed sulphur, Ziij ; 
Liquorice powder, 3). 

By the steady use of this medicine, for 
the space of three weeks, she was entirely 
freed from her old tormentor. As this was 
some years ago she has bad occasional re- 
turns, which have invariably given way to 
the same remedy. I have since tried it in 
a considerable number of cases, and though 
not successful in every one, sufficient relief 
was obtained to add credit to the applica- 
tion, and, in a vast majority of cases, the 
affection was entirely removed, 

In addition to the washed sulphur ad- 
ministered internally, I am also in the habit 
of applying plasters around the wrists and 
ankles, composed of two-thirds of lead 
plaster, and one-third of washed sulphur ; 
the first melted down, and the latter stirred 

uickly in, and spread on leather, I have 
ouad considerable advantage in exhibitiog 
it in acute cases, as it does not in the least 
interfere with any antiphlogistic treatment. 
In some cases it is apt to purge too actively ; 
in such, the dose is regulated accordingly. 
A gentle action on the bowels is, however, 
requisite. Ia cramp pains the sulphur is, 
to a certain extent, a specific; and Dr. 
Chapman's remarks, in his “ Elements of 
Therapeutics,” are founded on fact. I have 
frequently seen cases of cramp pains in the 
arms relieved by grasping a roll of sulphur. 

Under such views, t am pot in the least 
surprised at the success of Dr. Munk, 
when applying this remedy in cases of 
angina pectoris, The paroxysm of which 
may be, as Drs. Heberden and Forbes have 
suggested, a cramp or spasm of the muscular 
structure of the heart. I have, like Dr. 
Munk, found great objections made to the 
smell of sulphur remedies; and it would be 
a great desideratum if we could divest it of 
that fault without impairing its qualities. 
As this, however, is unlikely, we must 
bear with the inconvenience, confident that 
patients labouriog under long-standing rheu- 


OPERATION FOR SQUINTING. 


matism, or cramps, would be glad of relief 
at the expense of a bad smell. Sulphur 
deserves a more general trial by the profes- 


sion at large. Yours respectfully, 
Cray, Surgeon, 
101, Piccadilly, Manchester, 


August 5, 1540. 


THE OPERATION FOR SQUINTING, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 

Sin:—Havine had frequent opportunities at 
the London Ophthalmic Hospital,Moorfields, 
in private practice, and amongst my profes- 
sional friends, of observing the compara- 
tive advantages of the different methods 
employed for the division of the internal 
rectus muscle, in cases of strabismus con- 
vergeas, I beg to state that I have in seve- 
ral cases derived great advantage from the 
use of a blunt hook designed by Mr. James 
Adams, of Broad-street, and which that 
gentleman has already offered to your no- 
tice. This instrument enables the operator 
to secure the muscle at its narrow part, and 
in a very confined space. We thus avoid 
the necessity of making a large iocision in 
the conjunctiva, the healing of which wound 
has been slow and unsatisfactory in most 
of the cases which I have seen operated oa 
by other means. It has always been found 
desireble to draw the eye outwards during 
the operation, and hooks of various forms 
have been used for holding the sclerotic ; 
but almost all the patients whom I have 
seen, have complained that much pain was 
caused by the pressure of the hook whilst 
it was fixed in the sclerotic, near the inner 
margin of the cornea, aod passed over the 
globe from within outwards, for the purpose 
of bringing into view the tendon of the 
internal rectus. It has been suggested that 
we may fix the globe without the assistance 
ofany hook—glad, indeed, shall I be if we 
can hereafter effect this, and thereby save 
our patients some suffering. 

I have recently fixed the eye by means of 
a delicate hook, proposed by my friend 
Mr. James Adams, and it appears to an- 
swer its design very satisfactorily, inas- 
much as the acute angle which it forms 
allows the surgeon to draw the eye out- 
wards, without seriously wounding the 
sclerotic, or exercising any pressure on the 
globe. Ihave used in different operations, 
and seen others use, the curved scissors, with 
the outer blade blunted at its extremity, 
or a narrow blunt-pointed knife. 
knife appears to me to be the preferable 
instrument; but, as is the case with every 
new operation, we shall, no doubt, have 
numerous propositions offered to the pro- 
fession, each ia its turn advanced as the 
best mode of performing this operation, 
and experience alone can determine which 
plan may possess the greatest merit, I 
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SHARP HOOK FOR SQUINTING, 


have seen cases at our Ophthalmic Hospi- 
tal, as well as in private practice, wherein 
the eye continued to turn slightly inwards 
for a short time after the operation, al- 
though the internal rectus had been com- 
pletely divided, but in a day or two this 
obliquity has been lost. In some of the 
cases which I have had under my notice, 
the external rectus has, for a short time 
after the operation, drawn the eye out- 
wards, but that obliquity has likewise dis- 
appeared. I have not seen any instances 
in which it has been necessary to divide 
other muscles than the joterval rectus for 
strabismus convergens, although I have 
heard of such cases. 

I consider, Sir, that the profession and 
the public owe much to oar continental 
brethren who originated this operation, and 
to those gentlemen who by their talent 
and ingenuity have simplified it. The ope- 
ration can now be performed in less than 


one minute, and in some cases with but 
litde pain; it becomes our duty to watch 
carefully its effects, and to act accordingly. 
Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Gitpert Mackuorpo, F.RS., 
turer on Anatomy and Physiology 
at St. Thomas's Hospital. 

7, New Broad-street, Aug. 1, 1840. 


NEW FORM OF SHARP HOOK FOR 
SQUINTING. 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 


Sin:—There are several kinds of sharp 
hooks, one of which is selected for the pur- 
pose of steadying the eye during the ope- 
ration, in the use and necessity of which 
nearly all the profession agree, at least al! 
who have had sufficient experience in the 


matter. The objection to the ordinary hooks 
im use for this purpose, is the pain pro- | 
duced by the pressure on the globe, which | 
causes to the patient an exceedingly painfal 
sensation, occasionally producing even sick- 
ness or fainting: indeed such is the objec- 
tion to their use, that it bas been pro 

to abandon them altogether. If the ope- 
ration could be rendered more easy without 
the use of the small double sharp hook, and 
if it were found uvavoidable to give so 
much paia in its application, no one would 
be more anxious to dispense with it than 
myself. 

What I wish to prove on this occasion is 
that, in the use of a properly constructed | 
hook, no pressure is required, nor need the | 
slightest davger be apprehended of the | 
hook going through the sclerotic. Also, | 
that its use so far facilitates the operation | 
and lessens pain, that it is most desirable 
it should pot be abandoned for means which 
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The object of a hook should be to hold 
firmly the part into which it is inserted by 
a resistance to some opposing force exerted 
in the direction of its axis, and not by 
exerting a force out of it: in other words, 
it is to draw, not to press. To effect which, 
I employ and would suggest to the profes- 
sion the use of a hook, which, in size and 
shape is accurately indicated by the 
annexed figure,—by which it will be 
seen, that the sharp extremity of the 
stem is bent upon itself at such an 
angle as to require its introduction ‘ 
into the sclerotic, not by a sudden ’ 
thrust at a right angle with its stem, 
but by a gentle motion io a line with 
the direction of the handle of the 
instrament, so as to enter the sclero- 
tic obliquely, thas rendering al! pres- 
sure on the globe unnecessary, as the 
motion is to direct the eye outwards, 
and not press it backwards, The 
acuteness of the angle of the im- 
proved sharp hook, and the shortness 
of its reflected extremity, are a suffi- 
cient protection against its being 
throst through the sclerotic. That 
it facilitates the operation by bring- 
ing the parts more directly under the 
eye of the operator, and gives hima 
perfect command over the motions 
of the globe, which otherwise must 
be difficult to controul, are facts too 
self-evident to need any comment, 
Tt lessens pain, by allowing all the 
steps of the operation to be con- 
ducted openly, so that there is 
no danger of inflicting unneces- 
sary injury on parts out of sight. A 
Lastly, if there be one thing more 
nece than another towards the 
success and safety of all operations on the 
eye, it is the being able to obtain the ut- 
most steadiness of the organ by such means 
as shall cause the least pain to the patient, 
thereby reodering the operation more sup- 


| portable, and less liable to the accidents 
obedient 


of resistance. I am, Sir, your 


serv 
James J, Adams. 
27, New Broad-streei, City, 
August 7, 1840. 

In the Number of Tue Lancer for Aa- 
gust 8, we inserted a note from Mr. Adams, 
describing a new form of blant hook, in- 
tended to hold the internal rectus muscle 
daring the operation for dividing it. The 
hook is of simple construction, and more 
convenient than a bent probe, from its 
greater delicacy, and from being fixed in « 
handle, In stating this we have said all 
that the instrament deserves. Mr. Adams 


can be proved to be more unsafe and | peaks of the instrument in the affectionate 


painful. 
No, 886, 


of ood to chris- 


| 
sf. 
| 
| 


ten it Adams's Hook, for which ceremony we 
see no necessity, The application of a hook 
for raisiug the muscle is of very early date in 
this operation. Mr. Lucas* made use of a 
blunt hook, and Mr. Ross Lietch+ pro- 
jected and applied, with success, “ a blunt 
hook with a cutting edge on its concavity.” 
The question relating to the blunt hook, 
therefore, is not one of novelty, but simply 
of convenience of form; and we doubt not 
but that many operators, who have hitherto 
practised most successfully, will still pre- 
fer their own plan to that proposed by Mr. 
Adams, 

We are induced to make these observa- 
tions, from having received this week 
another communication from Mr. Adams, 
relating to a new form of sharp hook, which 
we insert rather for its accompanying wood- 
cut than for any particular advantage 
which the instrument offers. The hook 
would, undoubtedly, answer the purpose 
very well; but if we were to choose be- 
tween it and the one constructed by Coxe- 
ter, of Grafton-street, Gower-street, ac- 
cording to Mr. Liston’s instructions, we 
should give the preference to the latter. 
The hook used by Mr. Liston entirely ob- 
viates any pressure on the globe of the 
eye; and we cannot consider any operation 
decently performed which shall produce the 
pressure mentioned by Mr. Adams. 


RUMINATION IN MAN. 


To the Editor of Tut Lancet. 
Sirn:—In consequence of a communica- 
tion from me to Tue Lancet of the Ist inst., 
on the subject of rumination in the human 

ies, I received a letter from Lieut. J. A. 
alker, on the half-pay 34th Regiment, of 
Cliff-house, Torquay, Devon, who keeps a 
very respectable establishment well calcu- 
lated to improve the health of his young 
as well as to cultivate their minds. 

f you think the statement of one more case 
on that subject, treated, as he mentions in 
avother part of his letter, “ with attention to 
simple but often neglected points "of regimen, 
worthy of a place in your universally read 
hebdomadal, t send you the following ex- 
tract from Lieut. Walker’s very sensible 
letter :-— 

“ Between two and three years ago a boy, 
aged 7, was placed under my care as a 
pupil, with special reference to his health, 


* Lancer, vol. ii., 1839-40, p. 523. 
t Ibid., p. 673. 


RUMINATION IN MAN.—DEAFNESS FROM QUININE. 


extremely diminutive, and in the babit of 
bolting and regurgitating his food; breath 
sour and foetid, so much so as to taint the 
atmosphere of any apartment after a fit of 
ruminating. 

“I simply made him eat slowly, masticate 
his food well, and use a sufficient quantity 
of salt, occasionally giving him some mild 
deobstruent, though at this distance of time 
I cannot exactly call to mind the precise 
medicine exhibited; at the same time I took 
especial care that he did aot overload his 
stomach. In two or three weeks, adding 
a little salutary fear of correction to the 
medical measures, the obvoxious habit was 

retty well subdued, and has long since 
- wholly abandoned: though still small, 
his physical development is much more 
healthy and vigorous. Iadeed, from March 
25th to June 25th, his expenses, under the 
head of medicine, amounted to exactly three- 
pence.” I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Wa. Wiison, Surgeoa, R.N. 
55, U Charlotte-street, 


DEAFNESS AFTFR THE USE OF 
QUINI 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 

Sin:—I have observed the relation ia 
your Journal of several cases of dumbness 
having been produced by the exhibition of 
quinine, and,as the cause has been doubted 
by your correspondent S, Y. G., in a former 
Number of Tus Lancer, I take the liberty 
of relating a somewhat analogous case, al- 
| though the effect produced was upon the 
' sense of hearing, which I believe is by no 
means uncommon, and is clearly referrible 
to the same cause, the effect of a powerful 
tonic upon the nervous system. 

I have lately bad under my care a lady, 
the subject of gangrene of the lung, followed 
by circumscribed abscess, with profuse and 
foetid expectoration. The treatment adopted 
| after the abatement of the pneumonia in the 
| first instance, was principally the exhibition 
of large doses of quinine, commencing with 
| mine and getting up to thirty grains a-day, 
| which, with a little variation according to 
| circumstances, was taken for several months 
|successively. With the exception of a 
|marked beneficial, though, unfortunately, 
but temporary influence over the disease, 
the only appreciable effect produced by 
these larger doses was a more or less com- 
plete state of deafuess, which moderated 
when the dose was diminished, and disap- 
' peared entirely when the medicine was dis- 
| continued, 

That quinine should have a powerful, 


though temporary effect upon the nervous 
system, is not to be wondered at, when we 
consider its specific effect in ague and some 
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neuralgic disorders; and that its influence 
should be exerted in the peculiar manner 
stated over the nerves of speech or hearing, 
I do not consider either singular or alarm- 
ing. My patient took nearly eight ounces 
in seven months. Yours obediently, 
C. R, Bree. 
Stowmarket, Aug. 11, 1840, 


THE LANCET. 


London, Saturday, Augusi 22, 1840. 


Tue self-clected, irresponsible Councils 
of the Medical Corporations labour under 
certain hallucinations which the events of 
the last Session of Parliament might have 
helped to dissipate. Sir A. Canciste, the Col- 
lege Kaight aud Champion, when he threw 
down his gauntlet a few months ago, de- 
clared that there were not more than 250 
Medical Reformers in existence’? What does 
the advocate of corruption say now! What 
flattering unction can he lay to the body (it 
would be absurd to write soul) of the 
Medical Corporations, now that petitions, 
with fice thousand signatures, have been pre- 
sented to Parliament? Those petitions were 
sigoed, in many instances, by the officers of 
Associations, and, at a very moderate esti- 
mate, they may be assumed to have ema- 
nated from 10,000 medical practitioners, 
They came from every part of the couatry ; 
not a single couater-petition was presented. 

If the number of legally-qualified medical 
practitioners be taken into acconnt, it will 
be found that the call for no organic change 
Was ever so uuaaimous. 

But the agitation has only commenced ; 
Medical Reformers will not slumber during 
the recess. They will not dream that the work 
is done; the certainty of victory will not 
lead them to throw away their arms. The 
corporators will strain every nerve in the 
struggle, for they know that it is a struggle 
for existence. The representative National 
Faculty of Medicine will absorb all their 
factitious powers, and will annihilate the 
sources of their revenues. They will be able 
to plunder their brethren no longer; and the 


monopolies and by-laws which put money in- 
to their pockets will wipe themselves away. 
Westminster Hospital, and every hole-and- 
corner concern with which a member of Coun - 
cil is connected, will not, therefore, be “ re- 
cognised” as a school of surgery, to the ex- 
clusion of any other hospital of the kingdom. 
The schools will all fad an equal footing ; 
all the qualified practitioners of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, will, on signifying 
their adhesion, be integral members of the 
new organisation, where they will be more 
than ciphers; they will form the constitu- 
ency,—the elected or the electors—the le- 

gally-qualified practitioners of the empire. 
The reasons for the establishment of a 
new Medical Faculty with a representa- 
tive senate, are innumerable; bat they 
may be reduced to one of overwhelming 
force. The members of the Medical Pro- 
fession bave an indefeasible right to self- 
government. Twenty-one men have no right 
to receive the money, to wield the power, 
or tv tamper with the interests, of twenty 
thousand. Self-election renders the govern- 
ing bodies independent of the members ; 
election for life renders them irresponsible. 
We are governed without being consulted ; 
and our money is expended by, and our inte- 
rests are placed at the mercy of, men who 
treat us with contempt and defiance, If their 
conduct were as irreproachable as it has 
been infamous, the system of government 
would be revolting. Despotism and “ pa- 
ternal governments” may suit some climates, 
but Englishmen do not understand the 
former, and cannot tolerate the latter; they 
can be satisfied, and ought to be satisfied, 
with nothing less than the management of 
their own affairs, as long experience has 
taught them the danger of confiding to 
others the discharge of duties in which 
the former are the parties chiefly concerned. 
Self-elective, irresponsible corporations are 
alike opposed to the principles of justice, 
the habits of the people, and the constitu- 
tion of the country. They have been abo- 
lished ia England, in Scotland, and in Ire- 
land. The burgesses of all the towns in the 
3De2 
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kingdom have been emancipated. Are the | to discuss than to suppress those differences, 
members of the Medical Corporations alone | as there is nothing in them perilous to 


to feel the galling yoke of slavery? 
The Municipal Corporations were effi- 
cient, and accomplished many useful pur- 


Reform ; and calm discussion, by removing 
misconception, will leave less occasion for the 
mutual concessions and compromises which 


poses ; the Medical Corporations either do | all practical measures demand. 


nothing, or they do more harm than good. 


In any measure of Medical Reform, the 


It is admitted by all political economists, rights and the interests of medical practi- 
that the qualification of medical practi- | tioners must be regarded; but the public 


tioners—to whom the lives of the people 
are committed—should be determined by 
well-defined tests ; but what is to be said 
of eighteen or nineteen different conflicting 
examining bodies, conferring different titles, 
applying different tests, and selling licences 
to practise in every direction; some eu- 
titling the licentiate to practise in one 
corner, others in another; some allowing 
him to advise patients only; others to 
vend drugs, and give advice with them; 
some conferring exclosive privileges on 
men who have studied in a particular de- 
gree of latitude and longitude; and all 
acting independently of the members of the 
Profession, and of the Legislature, witha 
view to their own private petty interests? 

Is that a state of things to be desired or 
continued, in which the Medical Corpora- 
tions do nothing to promote medical science 
—take no interest in the public health— 
throw obstacles in the way of medical in- 
quirers—damp the energies of teachers— 
and do not present an organisation in which 
the government of the country can have any 
confidence, or which can be consulted in 
medical matters upon any public emer- 
gency? 

It appears to be generally admitted that 
Medical! Reform is inevitable ; the question 
to be examined, between this time and the 
next Session of Parliament, is, what the 
measure of reform is to be, and what Re- 
formers should attempt to accomplish? 
Unanimity is desirable; and, though sound 
Reformers agree in the principles, it can- 
wot be denied that there are some dif- 
ferences of opinion among them as to 
the best mode of carrying those principles 
into effect, It will now be more convenient 


| 


health, and the happiness of the people at 
large, should be its first object, The people, 
and particularly the poorer classes, in every 
part of the kingdom, must be provided with 
the best medical advice in sickness. They 
must not be left to die like the beasts of the 
field, without the aid aod appliances of me- 
dical art; they must not be juggled out of 
existence by licensed or unlicensed quacks, 
in the cottage, the workhouse, or the hospi- 
tal; they must not be misled by false titles, 
factitiously obtained; but the hospitals, 
and medical institutions of every kind, must 
be placed on a footing the most favourable 
to the public health, and the best calculated 
to encourage industry, humanity, and talent, 
so that the most deserving, and those who 
are best able to serve the public, may reap 
the highest rewards, and be placed in the 
sphere where they can be most useful. 


Dr. Toop died at Hurst, near Brighton, 
on the 4th of August, after a lingering illness, 
which confined him to bed for six months. 
He was 60 years of age, and had long been 
in a delicate state of health. He was the 
author of an elaborate article on “ Indiges- 
tion,” in the “ Cyclopedia of Practical 
Medicine,” and of some other papers, which 
evinced a cultivated and philosophical turn 
of mind. Dr. Topp was io practice for 
some years at Brighton. He is said to have 
been “ a consummate practical physician,” 
by those who knew him best, and who are 
well qualified to form a correct judgment. 
All the time which he could spare from the 
active duties of his profession, was employed 
in the cultivation of physiology; and he 
bad been engaged for many years in a series 
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of microscopical researches, which, had his | man designs we see similar instances of 
life been prolonged, it is believed would have | great undertakings for the public good frus- 
much extended the bounds of that science, | "ated and retarded in their progress by the 


| wilful or inconsiderate delay of a single in- 
Mile lbeor hes not ali perished with bie dividual. We do not say that this has beea 


life. A large collection of beautiful micros- literally the case ia the present work, but 
copical preparations attests his skill and | we are glad to be able to congratulate Dr. 


assiduity in the department to which | 
inquiries had been devoted. 


Discovery Anatomy.— Alexander 
Achilliaus, Professor of Medicine in Pavia, 
lived between the years 1463 and 1515. He 
is much praised by Portal, and is said to 
have discovered the malleus and incus, 
Atkinson, in his “ Bibliography,” observes 
of him, “ When his first work came out, it 
was soon reprinted. He was a good prac- 
tical anatomist ; although io filth and dirt a 
dandy.” 


= 


Cyclopedia of Anatomy and Physiology. 
Part 19. Edited by Roserr ®B. Topo, 
M.D., F.R.S,, &e. 
Tue “Cyclopedia of Auatomy and Physi- 
ology ” is unquestionably one of the best of 
the scientific works of the day, and, from 
the manner in which it is conducted, is cal- 
culated to display the ability of British phy- 
siologists, and raise them in the estimation 
of our continental brethren. The design of 
the work presented difficulties of no ordinary 
character, arising, in a great measure, from 
the disconnected position of the scientific 
members of our profession, and the national 


thirst after wealth in preference to distiar- 
tion for mental ability and learning. Dr. 
Todd, however, the emioeut editor of the | 
Cyclopadia, has learnt to use the magic art 
by which men of most opposite pursuits, 
have been associated in one commen and 
brilliant task. Few works have appeared 
in this country in which so large and dis. | 
tinguished an association of contributors | 
have been engaged, and very few have been | 
offered to the public ia which the writers | 
have done such ample justice tothe subjects | 


Todd on the appearance of increased activity, 
as evinced in the publication fthe present, 
aod ia the immediate prospect of another part. 

With these prefutory remarks we will 
proceed to an analysis of the part before us, 


| aod select such passages as shall enable our 


readers to form for themselves an opinion of 
the merits of the work. Part 19 contains 
several articles of considerable interest: 
these are Instinct, by Dr. Alison; Irrita- 
bility, by Dr. Marshall Hall; Normal Asa- 
tomy of the Knee-joint, by Mr. Higgingson; 
Abnormal Anatomy of the Kaee-joiat, by 
Mr. Adams; and the commencement of an 
article on the Lacrymal Organs, by Mr. 
Wherton Jones. 

The subject of instinct is discussed in a 
most able and interesting manner; with 
regard to the inferiority of the intellect of 
animals as compared with that of man, Dr. 
Alison remarks,— 

“Tthas been generally admitted, since the 
time of Locke, that the essential inferiority 
of the intellect of animals, as compared with 
that of man, lies ia their very limited enjoy- 
ment of the faculty of abstraction, by whieh 
the mind is enabled to single out the differ- 


ent qualities or relations of the individual 


objects of sense, and make them the sabject 
of abstract thought, and thereby form general 
notions, which are at once perceived to be 
equally applicable to many individual cases ; 
and by help of which it continually clevates 
itself above the contemplation of individuals, 
and classifies and methodises its knowledge, 
and fits it for useful application—for the 
deduction of inferences in reasoning—for 
the formation of fancied scenes in works of 
imagination, and for the adaptation of means 
to ends in practice, 

“It is obvious,” also, that none of those 
still more general or abstract notions which 
continually suggest themselves to the human 
mind in the course of the operations that 
are excited by the senses, such, for example, 
as space, time, number, power, &c., are in- 


entrusted totheircare. It has been objected } dicated by any manifestations that we see of 
to this Cyclopedia, in common with others, ; the mental acts of the lower animals; and 
that it was slow aud irregular ia appearance ; | 't may be stated, in general, that the limita- 


: sase where Gubee tion of their miads to particulars, and the 
Bic west over be the a rous | want of the power of raising the thoughts to 


writers are engaged, and where each author | peneral ideas, and dwelling on the contew- 


cousiders his own subject as the most im-| plation of these, is the grand obstacle to 
_ portant in the whole volume, In many hu-/| their adapting means to ends, drawing ip- 
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ferences from premises, or enjoying the use 
of . 


language. 

“Why is it, for example, that the mon- 
keys, who have been observed to assemble 
about the fires which savages have made in 
the forests, and been gratified by the warmth, 
have never been seen to gather sticks, and 
rekindle them wheo expiring’? Not, cer- 
tainly, because they are incapable of under- 
standing that the fire which warmed them 
formerly will do so again, but because they 
are incapable of abstracting and reflecting on 
that quality of wood, and that relation of 
wood to fires already existing, which must 
be comprehended, in order that the action 
of renewing the fire may be suggested by 
what is properly called an effort of reason 
Or why is it, that the different classes of 

redaceous animals, although surrounded 
oe the materials out of which the human 
race has manufactured so many implements 
of warfare, have never been able to avail 
themselves of any of them in aid of the in- 
struments of destruction with which nature 
has furnished them? Apparently, because 
they are incapable of forming such general 
notions of the qualities and relations of ex- 
ternal things, as are esseatial to the pro- 
cesses of imagination aad reasoning, by 
which men are led to the contrivance, and 
guided in the use of artificial weapons. 

* Again, although many of them are sus- 
ceptible of the emotions of joy, aud to a 
certain degree of gratitude and attachment, 
founded on the sense and recollection of 
benefits, none of them seem capable of form- 
ing the slightest notion of that Divine 
Power, which has suggested itself to the 
human intellect in all ages, and even in the 
radest conditions of human existence; we 
should regard any act of praise or prayer as 
an infallible indication of a mental capacity 
of the same rank as our own.” 

The notion which we attach to the term 
instioct as contrasted with the reason of man 
is thus expressed,— 


“ The term, it must be remembered, stands 
in opposition, not to the will, but to the rea- 
son of man. The most correct expression of 
the difference between an action prompted 
by instinct and one prompted by reason is, 
that in the first case the will acts in obedi- 
ence to an impulse which is directly conse- 
quent on certain sensations or emotions, felt 
or remembered; in the last it acts in obedi- 
ence to an impulse which results from acts 
of reasoning and imagination. It is incor- 
rect to say, that all the actions of animals 
differ from those of min in being performed 
without anticipation of their effects. Many 
of the most familar actions of animals are 
guided by a perfectly correct anticipation of 
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reason is properly applicd to the anticipation 
of those consequences of actions, of which 
we can be informed only by processes 
reasoning and imagination, implying the 
exercise of the faculty of abstraction, and 
the formation of general notions or ideas.” 


The instincts of animals have been classi- 
fied by different writers; thas,— 


“ Mr. Kirby has stated, that the principal 
instincts of animals may be referred to three 
heads: those relating to their food, those 
relating to their propagation and the care of 
their offspring, and those relating to their 
hybernation, But this enumeration is cer- 
tainly defective, and, indeed, will hardly 
include several which be has himself accu- 
rately described. The following appearsa 
more comprehensive enumeration :—Three 
great classes of instinctive actions may be 
distinguished: the first, designed for the pre- 
servation of individuals; the second, for the 
propagation and support of their offspring ; 
and the third, for various purposes important 
either to the race of animals exhibiting them, 
or to other animals, but not distinctly refer- 
rible to either of the former heads. 

“ Each of these classes admits of obvious 
subdivisions, 

“1. Of instinets designed for the preserva- 
tion of the individuals exhibiting them, we may 
enumerate the following :— 

“1, All animals are endowed with in- 
stincts prompting them to some means of 
escaping or repelling injury or violence, but 
these are exceedingly various, both as to 
the kind and as to the degree of complexity 
of the actions which they excite; from the 
simple retraction of the teotacula of the in- 
fusory Vorticella, or of the Medusa, Polype, 
or Actinia, up to the active and formidable 
resistance of the elephant or the tiger. The 
most common instinct of s+lf-preservation 
excited by the emotion of fear, is that which 
prompts to flight, an instinct so obviously 
existing in the human species, that the effort 
by which it is resisted has in all ages been 
regarded with respect; and another ve 
common ptopensity in animals is that which 
prompts to concealment. This is ofien com- 
bined with flight, as in most of the Carni- 
vorous Mammalia, the Rodentia, the Cetacea, 
the diving birds, reptiles, insects, &c.; bat 
some of the higher animals, and many of the 
Mollusca and insects, and others of the 
lower tribes, remain quite motionless, and 
counterfeit death wheu under the influence 
of fear; and it is remarkable that when the 
circumstances of the animals render this 
mode of defence the most effectual, it is that 
adopted, in preference to flight, even by 
single species of families, the other members 
ef which show no such instinct, as in the 


their consequences (otherwise they would | case of the ptarmigan, which so frequently 
not be susceptible of training); but it is cowers, among the grey lichen, or the snow 
such an anticipation as implies the exercise | on the mountain-tops, instead of taking wing 
only of the faculty of memory. The term | like the moor fowl, or in that of the hedge- 
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hog, which on occasion of any imminent 
r makes no effort but that of coiling 
itself into a ball. 

“ In many instances the instinct either of 
fight or concealment is aided by very vari- 
ous special contrivances, equally instinctive, 
fitted either to deceive, or to alarm, or injure 


an assailant. Some even of the Mollusca, 


and some of the reptiles, as the toad, squirt 
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tongue to allure flies to settle on it, and then 
suddenly retracts it to devour them, also 
deserves notice. A more complex art is 
practised by the ant-lion, which digs a pit- 
fall in the track usually followed by ants, 
and conceals itself in the bottom of it, wait- 
ing for its prey. But of all contrivances in 
the animal creation for procuring food, the 
most complex and artificial are those of the 


water on him; many reptiles and some lower different genera of spiders, equally curious 
animals, as the scorpion, bee, wasp, &c., on account of the peculiar organs by which 
even some ofthe gelatinous radiata, have the | they spin their webs, as of the pecul.ar and 
power of emitting irritating matter of greater varied instincts by which they are guided ia 
or less intensity ; the electrical animals, as | using them. For example, ‘avy common 
the gymootus and torpedo, use their ap- ‘black and white spider (Salticus Scenicus), 
pointed weapons; the hedge-hog and por-| which may always be seen in summer on 
cupioe oppose their sharp thorns to any one suony rails, &c., when it spies a fly at a 
who attempts to molest them ; many insects | distance, approaches softly, step by step, 
and some reptiles protect themselves by emit- | and seems to measure his distance from it by 
ting peculiarly foctid effluvia; the cuttle-fish the eye; then if he jadges that be is within 
tribe have the remarkable power of emitting reach, first fixing a thread to the spot. on 
ap inky fluid, which darkens the water and | which he is stationed, by means of his fore 
hides them ; and, on the other hand, there feet, which are mach larger and longer than 
is reason to believe that the phosphorescent | the others, he darts on his victim with such 
light which so many marine animals exhibit, | rapidity, and so true an aim, that he seldom 
He is prevented from falling by 


may be suddenly augmented on occasion of | misses it. 


any threatening of injury, and serve as a 
means of defence. The means of defence, 
and the instincts guiding them, in the case, 
not only of the higher Carnivorous animals, 
but many of the stronger of the Herbivorous 
classes, the elephant, the hog, the horse, the 
— the deer, &c., require no illustra- 


difficult to select illustrations of any one 
class which shall be more interesting to the 
reader than the rest: we, therefore, from 
the rich collection before us, take the first 
that meets our eye, it relates to the contriv- 
ances resorted to by animals in the acquisi- 
tion of food. 

“But the more striking indications of con- 
trivance in the actions prompted by this in- 
stinct are to be found in some of the less 


In respect to the instincts of animals, it is” 


the thread just mentioned, which acts as 
a kind of anchor,and enables him to recover 
his station.” Again, the kind of spider that 
has received the name of Geometric, ‘ having 
laid the foundation of ber net, and drawn 
the skeleton of it, by spinning a number of 
rays, converging to a centre, next proceeds, 
setting out from that point, to spin a spiral 
line of unadhesive web, like that of the rays, 
which it intersects, and after numerous cir- 
cumvolutions finishes this at the circumfer- 
ence. This line, in conjunction with the 
rays, serves as a scaffolding for her to walk 
over, and also keeps the rays properly 
stretched. Her next labour is to spin a 
spiral or labyriothiform line from the cir- 
cumference towards the centre, but which 
stops somewhat short of it; this live is the 
most important part of the snare. It con- 
sists of a fine thread, studded with minute 
viscid globules, like dew, which, by their 


werful of the Carnivorous tribes. The | viscid quality, retain the insects which fly 
phius Piscatorius or fishing-frog, although | into the net. The snare being thus finished, 


a large fish, having no strength or speed, | the little geometrician selects a concealed 
obtains its prey by stratagem, plunging itself | spot in the vicinity, where she constructs a 
in mud, or covering itself with sea-weed : jcell, in which she may hide herself and 
“it lets no part of it be perceived except watch for game; of the capture of which 
the extremity of the filaments that fringe its | she is informed by the vibrations of a line of 
body, which it agitates in different directions, | communication, drawn between her cell and 


so as to make them appear like worms, 
The fishes, attracted by this apparent prey, 
approach and are seized by a single move- 
ment of the fishing-frog, and swallowed by 
his enormous throat, and retained by the 
ionumerable teeth by which it is armed.’ 
A still more singular art is practised by the 
Choetodon rostratus, which feeds on flies, 
and, as Sir Charles Bell states, actually 
takes aim at them, and shoots them with a 
drop of water. The instinct of the myrme- 


or ant-eater, which protrades the 


the centre of her snare.’” 
In the construction of fitting edifices for 
the protection and defence of themselves 


{and their young, the instincts of animals are 


manifested to a most surprising degrees 
With one more paragraph on this subject 
from the elegant pen of Mr. Kirby, we quit 
for the present the stores of delightful infor- 
mation contained in this article ; but we shall 
take the liberty of returning to it more than 
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ace, for the purpose of selecting a short 
paragraph for the entertainment of our 
readers. 

* Some species of spiders,M. Audouin re- 
marks, are gifted with a particular talent for 
building; they hollow out dens; they bore 
galleries; they elevate vaults; they build, 
as it were, subterranean bridges; they 
construct, also, entrances to their habita- 
tions, and adapt doors to them, which want 
nothing but bolts, for, without any exaggera- 
tion, they work upon a hinge, and are fitted 
to a frame. The isterior of these habita- 
tions is not less remarkable for the extreme 
meatness which reigns there; whatever be 
the humidity of the soil in which they are 
constructed, water never penetrates them ; 
‘the walls are nicely covered with a tapestry 
of silk, having usually the lostre of satin, 
‘and almost always of a dazzling whiteness. 

“ The habitations of the species in ques- 
tion are found in an argillaceous kind of red 
earth, in which they bore tubes about three 
‘inches in depth and ten lines in width. The 
walls of these tubes are not left just as they 
are bored, but are covered witha kind of 
mortar, sufficiently solid to be easily sepa- 
vated from the mass that surrounds it. 
The door that closes the apartment is still 
more remarkable in its structure. If the 
well were always open, the spider would 
sometimes be subject to the intrusion of dan- 
gerous guests. Providence has therefore 
instructed her to fabricate a very secure 
trap-door which closes the mouth of it. 
To judge of this door by its outward appear- 
ance, it appears to be formed of a mass of 
earth coarsely worked, and covered inter- 
nally by a solid web, which would he suffi- 
ciently wonderful for an animal that seems 
‘to have no special organ for constructing it; 
bat when divided vertically, it is found to 
be a much more complicated fabric than its 
outward appearance indicates, it being form- 

“ed of more than thirty alternate layers of 
earth and web emboxed, as it were, in each 
other, like a set of weights for small scales.” 

Dr. Hall's article resembles all that ema- 
nates from his pen, and is remarkable for its 
clearness and conciseness of thought and 
expression. In irritability we find him 
engaged on a favourite theme, and one in 
which he is most happy and at home. In 
comparing the irritability evinced in the 
different classes of the vertebrate series, he 

_ observes,— 

“It is well known that the irritability of 
the heart, and of the muscular fibre in gene- 
ral, is greater io the mammalia than in birds, 
and in reptiles and amphibia than in the 
mammalia, whether we judge of it by the 
force and duration of the beat of the heart, 
exposed to the stimulus of the atmospheric 
air, or by the contractions of the other parts 
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of the muscular system. Now this is pre- 
cisely the order of the quantity of respiration 
in these animals, as ascertained by the pneu- 
matomer, inverted, It is essential, in accu- 
rately determining the question of the irrita- 
bility of the muscular fibre, to compare 
animals of the same class inter se; birds and 
the mammalia, reptiles and amphibia, fishes, 
the mollusca, Xc., must be compared with 
each other, both generically and specifically. 
It is especially necessary to compare the 
warm-blooded, the cold-blooded, the air- 
breathers, and the water-breathers in this 
manner. However, the different classes 
may differ from each other; there are differ- 
ences in some of the species of the same 
class, and especially that of fishes, scarcely 
less remarkable. 

“ Great differences in the duration of the 
beat of the heart are observed in foetal, early, 
and adult states of the higher animals ; this 
duration being greater in the first, and least 
in the last of these conditions. The order 
of the quantity of respiration is inverse. 

“ The law of the irritability being inversely 
as the respiration, obtains even in the two 
sides of the heart itself, in the higher classes 
of animals. The beat of the heart removed 
from the body does not cease at the same 
time in the wall of all its cavities, or of its 
two sides ; bat, as Harvey observes, ‘ pri- 
mus desinit pulsare sinister ventriculus ; 
deinde ejus auricula ; demum dexter ventri- 
culus; ultimo (quod etiam notavit Galenus) 
reliquis omnibus cessantibus et mortuis, 
pulsat usque dextra auricala.’ 

“ Even in this case the irritability is greatest 
in the part ia which the respiration is least. 

“It was shown by Hook, in the early days 
of the Royal Society, that if, the respiration 
being suspended, an animal appeared to be 
dying, the beat of the heart and the signs of 
life were speedily restored, dn performing 
artificial respiration, or even by forcing air 
through the trachea, bronchi, and pulmo- 
nary air-cells, and allowing it to escape 
through incisions made in the pleura. 

“Tt was, in the next place, clearly shown 
by Goodwyn, in one of the most beautiful 
specimens of physiological inquiry in any 
language, that in suspended respiration, it is 
the left side of the heart which tirst ceases 
to contract, the right side stili continuing its 
function for several minutes, until the sup- 
ply of blood may be supposed to fail. 

“The facts detailed by Harvey had shown 
that the left side of the heart was endued 
with less irritability than the right; the ex- 
periment of Hook, that respiration restored 
the action of the heart, if it had previously 
ceased ; that of Goodwyn, that this cessation 
and restoration of fuoctions were observed 
in the Jeft side of the heart. It was obvious, 
on the other hand, that the respiration be- 
longs, as it were, to the left side of the heart. 

“ It appears plainly deducible from these 
facts, that in circumstances and structures 
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the most similar, the respiration is accurately 
inversely as the irritability.” 


In illustration of the excito-motory pheno- 
mena, and the dependence of muscular irri- 
tability on the integrity of the nerves distri- 
buted to the part under observation, Dr. 
Hall details the results of experiments made 
upon six frogs :— 

divided the spinal marrow immediately 
below the origin of the brachial plexus ; and 
I removed a portion of the ischiatic nerve of 
the right posterior extremity. I had imme- 
diately, or more remotely, the following in- 
teresting phenomena :— 

“1st. The anterior extremities alone were 
moved spontaneously ; both posterior extre- 
mities remaining entirely motionless, when 
the animal, placed on his back, made inef- 
fectual efforts to turn on the abdomen. 

“2nd. Although perfectly paralytic in 


marrow, not only retained their irritability, 
but probably possessed it in an augmented 
degree. The next question came to be,— 
Do these phenomena obtain in the human 
frame’ I visited a patient affected with 
hemiplegia, including paralysis of the face, 
and I passed a slight galvanic shock through 
two pieces of metal, of which one was 
placed over each cheek. The muscles of 


the paralytic side were most affected, I 
repeated the experiment with the same re- 
sult, I now compared with these, two cases 
of injury of the facial nerve, passing the 
| galvanic shock in the same manner, through 

the fibres of the orbicularis; it was now the 
| muscle of the healthy side which was affect- 
_ed by the galvanism, the eyelid of that side 

being closed, whilst that of the paralytic 
, Side gaped as before. 1 next compared the 
| effect of galvanism in two cases of complete 

paralysis of the arm; one hemiplegic, the 
lother, the result of dislocation of the 


regard to spontaneous motion, the left poste- | shoulder. The muscles of the former were 
rior extremity, that still in connection with more, those of the latter, less irritable than 
the spinal marrow, moved very energetically those of the healihy arm respectively, as 
when stimulated by pinching the toes with | were also those of the arm of a patient 
forceps. affected with the paralysis induced by lead. 
“3rd. The right posterior extremity, or Lastly, I compared the cases of paralysis of 
that of which the ischiatic nerve was | the lower extremities, one arising after per- 
divided, was eotirely paralytic, both in re-| tussis, and, therefore, cerebral; the other, I 
ference to spontaneous and excited motions. , think, from disease within the lumbar verte- 
“4th. After the lapse of several weeks, brie: in the former there was augmented, io 
the the left | the latter, diminished irritability.” 
ior extremity was gradaally augment 
that of the right was adually diminished, | With these extracts =e shall close for the 
phenomena observed when the asimal was Present our notice of this part of the “ Cy- 
“placed in water, through which a slight gal- | clopadia of Anatomy and Physiology ;” but 
vanic shock was passed accurately in the | we shall, on an early occasion, return to it 
direction of the mesial plane. agaia for the purpose of reviewing the three 


“In this interesting experiment we have, ; icl h 
then, first the phenomena of loss of sponta. Te™#iuing articles, more especially that on 


Deous motion on removing the influence of the abnormal anatomy of the knee-joiat, a 
the brain, the excited or reflex actions re- 'duty to which we feel incited by an ae- 
maining ; and the loss of these on removing | quaintaace with the excellent article on the 


the influence of the spinal marrow; se- icint alread oned 
condly, in the case of mere cerebral para- ve by Ms. Adame 


lysis, we have augmented irritability, and ia | 
that of the spinal marrow we have the gra-| We need scarcely say, that every member 
of our profession who is desirous of moving 


dual diminution of this property. 
with the progress of medical kaowledge 


* 5th. Strychnine being now administered, 


the anterior extremities aud the left posterior | - 
extremity, or that still in connection with should be a subscriber to this work, for we 
the spinal marrow, became affected with | fee! convinced that there exist but very few, 


tetanus ; but the right posterior extremity, | so little interested in our noble profession, as 


or that severed from all nervous connection 
with the spinal marrow, remained perfectly 
flaccid. 
“6th, Lastly, the difference in the degree 
- of irritability io the muscular fibre of the two 
~ Himbs was observed when these were entirely 
" separated from the rest of the animal. 
In a word, the muscles of the limb, 
lysed by its separation from both cere- 
: m and spinal marrow, had lust their irri- 
tability, whilst those of the limb separated 
from its connection with the cerebrum 
only, but left in connection with the spinal 


not to be possessors long before this of the 
valuable scientific library contained withia 
its pages. For our own part, if we wished 
for a means of estimating a man's taste for 
his profession, we would ask, does this Cy- 
clopedia grace his book-shelves ; and in 
visiting a brother in the profession to whom 
we were entire strangers, we should antici- 
pate the proximity of a refined and well- 
informed mind in observing this Cyclopedia 
on bis library table. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 


MELANOTIC TUMOUR OVER THE PAROTID 
GLAND, 

H. D., aged 40, was admitted July 8, 
under Mr. Liston. She has had a small 
mole or mark on the left cheek since birth. 
It began to increase about two years ago, 
and to become black and discoloured. It 
increased in size, at first slowly, but after- 
wards more rapidly. It did not give her 
any pain. On presenting herself at the hos- 
pital there is found to be a large tumour, of 
a black colour, and somewhat elastic, situ- 
ated over the parotid gland. The tamour 
is rough externally, moveable, and appa- 
rently not deeply attached. Mr. Liston 
considered it a simple melanotic tamour of 
the skin, and recommended its removal. 

10, To-day the tamour was removed in 
the following manner:—An elliptical inci- 
sion was made in the skin on each side of 
the swelling, which, with the skip, was re- 
moved. The tumour did not extend beyond 
the subcutaneous cellular tissue, where it 
was inclosed in a cyst. No attempts were 
made to bring the wound together. Cold 
water was applied for two or three hours, 
and then warm-water dressing. No irrita- 
tion followed the operation, and in a few 
days the woman was discharged well. 


ABSCESS OF THE PROSTATB—RETENTION OF 
URINE, 

C. A., aged 48, was admitted May 6. 
About a year ago he suffered much from 
obstinate constipation, which caused great 
uneasiness. He began to make water very 
frequently, and the urine deposited a ropy 
mucus. He felt an uneasy sensation in the 
perinwum. These symptoms continued for 
some months, the desire to make water be- 
coming more frequent, and the stream of 
urine, when voided, becoming gradaally 
diminished in volume, There was also pain 
and smarting during micturition. Abouta 
month ago, some swelling was perceptible 
in the perineum. This swelling and the 
difficulty of passing water increased until a 
week before his admission into the hospital ; 
he then had complete retention of urine. 
A catheter was introduced for two days, ut 
the end of which timea quantity of pus came 
from the urethra, but the retention still con- 
tinued. On admission, he had retention of 
urine, requiring bis water to be drawn off 
twice a-day. The urine deposits a quantity 
of mucus and purulent-looking matter. He 
passes his motions involuntarily. Leeches 
were applied to the perinwum, and he took 
a mixture containing nitrate of potash and 
tiocture of henbane. 

9. He has complete retention of urine; the 
house-surgeon not being able to introduce 
the catheter. 
10, The retention has continued for thirty- 


six hours. Mr, Liston passed the catheter 
to-day, and had it retained in the urethra. 
11, The catheter is still retained, He is 
better, but still passes his motions involan- 
tarily. 

12. Catheter still retained. He thinks 
he has more power in retaining his urine. 
13. Catheter still retained; he feels a 
litle better, but complains of much pain ia 
the perinwum. This part is tender on pres- 
sure, though no swelling can be perceived, 
He says he feels a kind of thrill in the 
perinwum when he makes water, as if the 
urine were passing into the tissue. 

15. The catheter is removed to-day; he 
cannot pass all his water, but begins to have 
a little more power over the bladder. 

16. The catheter is introduced once a- 
day, as he has not sufficient power to empty 
the bladder quite. There appears to be a 
little valve at the prostatic portion of the 
urethra, formed by the opening of the ab- 
seess in the prostate, He is taking the 
pariera brava. 

20. Much improved. He can retain his 
water several hours, and passes it nearly all 
atatime. There is very little pain during 
micturition, and be can now retain and pass 
his feces quite naturally. 

28. Better. His general health is much 
improved, and be is stronger. He passes 
his water pretty well. There does not ap- 
pear to be much discharge from the abscess 
in the prostate. 

June 8. Guing on well, but still complains 
of a little pain in the situation of the pros- 
tate. The catheter has been occasi 
introduced; it passes without much 
culty. 

10. He is now pretty well. To attend as 
an out-patient to have the catheter passed 
once or twice. 


THE 
DIVISIONS AND CONDITION 
THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSION IN DUBLIN, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 

Sir:—The uniform impartiality of your 
Journal, and the freedom with which its 
pages have been opened to the discussioa of 
“ Dublin Medical Politics,” encourages me 
to offer you some observations upon that 
interesting subject, not for the pur of 
discussing the question of Medical Reform, 
nor to disprove or to advocate its necessity ; 
nor yet to create a useless warfare, by hold- 
ing up to view the delinquencies of indivi- 
duals; but simply to give you a history of 
passing events,—to trace the causes which 
influence the movements of parties,—and to 
divest Reform of much of the tinsel decora- 
tions by which certain devotees testify their 
veneration for their tutelary deity. 
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You have heard much of Reformers and 
Anti-Reformers—Medical Tories and Radi- 
cals— Medical Reform Associations and 
Anti-Reform Clubs—and of Medical Union- 
ists and Repeaters of the Union—in fact, of 
every title which could designate the extent 
or violence of party spirit, but none of which 
express more than t general uneasiness 
which indicates a desire, on the part of me- 
dical men in power, to alter their position, 
without being able, exactly, to agree upon 
the improvement they wish for. 

Medical Reform is a question which has 
few real opponents, because there are few 
who do not feel that the medical profession 
is sinking fast ia public estimation ; that 
the present system is essentially bad, and 
that it cannot long resist the shocks pro- 
duced by the collisions of every jarring in- 
terest which forms its machinery. Reform 
is on the lips of every one, and yet so far 
is an unanimous opinion as to its necessity 
from producing a consentaneous effort to 
carry it into effect, that at no period, in the 
memory of the oldest member of the profes- 
sion, has Dublin been the scene of more 
violent conflicts, or has there been more dis- 
sension than what has sprung up upon a 
question in which there seemed to be fo 
little difference of opinion. Why is this? 
Why is it that union in theory, is only prac- 
tical discord? Why is it that every effort 
to improve our condition, only sinks us 
lower in the mire? Why is it that Mr. War- 
burton has been so cautious in grappling 
with a question which he took up with so 
much zeal, in which he displayed so much 
penetration in detecting existing abuses, in 
which the extent of his information proved 
his perfect competency for the task? Why 
is it that, after six years’ expectancy, we are 
left, still tossing to and fro, on an ocean of 
discontent, blown about by every wind of 
doctrine, and left at the mercy of every false 
light which it may suit the objects of inte- 
rested parties to set up? 

The answer to these queries would re- 
quire a volume. To unravel all the difii- 
culties of the subject, and to reduce to order 
the facts bearing upon it,—to form an epi- 
tome of the mass of contradictory evidence 
already accumulated,—would be, after all, 
a tedious and intricate digest, which even 
if it were possible to produce would be a 
trespass upon your indulgence and the 
reader's attention, that the little conclusive 
testimony obtained would never recompense. 
I shall, therefore, leave the question of 
Reform precisely where it is, confident that 
Mr. Warburton’s acute and comprehensive 
mind will enable him, at length, to effect 
much more real benefit to the profession, 
than any assistance he can receive from the 
suggestions and lucubrations of its nume- 
rous and, some of them, most clamorons 
advocates. My purpose is not with Reform, 
but with Reformers ; not so much with pria- 


ciples as ; rather to correct mis. 
statements than to disprove theories ; and, 
if we can, expose the licence which is taken 
with the name Reform, if the veil be bat 
drawn from mysteries which its professed 
worshippers enact ia honour of their divinity; 
if we can place before you facts as they are, 
not as they are said to be, some false glosses 
may be removed which at present disfigure 
the question, and the purposes of truth and 
the cause of Reform be equally served. 

To understand the state of parties and 
Reform, in the Dablin acceptation of the 
word, some brief history of the profession 
is required. 

You are, no doubt, already aware, that 
in this city the practice of the medical pro- 
fession, from time immemorial, has been 
conducted on a principle different from that 
which obtains in England. 

We have here, strictly speaking, no such 
person as the General Practitioner, bat ra- 
ther, as is the case at present on the Con- 
tinent, so in former times the distinction 
between the physician, surgeon, and apo- 
thecary, was accurately observed. The phy- 
sician would not perform the simplest ope- 
ration in surgery; the surgeon did not ven- 
ture on the treatment of a purely medical 
case; and the apothecary did not infringe 
(at least openly) on the province of either, 

At this period Medicine held up ber bead, 
and walked with an equally dignified step 
with her sable sisters, and medicai men were 
silent, because they were satisfied. 

But this golden age has long passed away ; 
the profession has since undergone a series of 
imperceptible transitions, which has brought 
as down to the baser metal, and we may 
now be said, in every sense of the word, to 
be in an age of brass. 

The causes of these changes may be easily 
explained. The boundary which marked the 
province of each of these classes gradually 
became a kind of debatable land: the sur- 
geon found that he could not practise his 
branch with security, unless more attention 
was paid to a knowledge of medicine ; why, 
therefore, not practise what he koew ? And, 
having the advantage over the physician, in 
being able to give ocular demonstration of 
his ability, his reputation increased, depre- 
dations on the neighbouring territory were 
daily committed, until at length the mask 
was thrown aside,—Medicine and Sarge 
were declared to be the same profession, 
the star of surgery rose in the ascendant, 

Still, however, some badges of inferiority 
were, for many reasons, retained. The sur- 
geon took apprentices, which the physician 
did not; and as the College of Surgeons rose 
to the highest character, and its licence 
became the great object of attraction to the 
medical student, the only means of obtain- 
ing it being by apprenticeship, This appa- 
revt blot became a vast advantage in sup- 
plying “ the ways and means” for carrying 
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on the war. The apprentice fees were no 
very iveflicient aid in hastening the inde- 

ence of the surgeon, and as they were 

e, and the number unlimited, the fortunes 
realised were in proportion. As the physi- 
cian before, so the surgeon now, possessed 
the wealth, and of course maintained the 
status of the profession. 

The physician was, to a certain extent, 

n of his dignities, and a mode of war- 
fare taught which the surgeon was soon to 
find directed against himself, by the third 
and hitherto neutral party. 

The apothecary was always allowed to 
see and to treat minor cases, just such as 
would pot authorise him to require the 
family ia which he attended (who looked 
upon bim as a kiad of friendly adviser) to 
pay five or six pounds in fees to have cured, 
and in such hamble capacity he would pro- 
bably yet have remained, but that Intellect 
was, most unfortunately, on her march. He 
was seized with the mania of the times, such 
limited knowledge did not suit him, he did 
not like to be an idle spectator of a practice 
he was permitted to witaess, often had ex- 
plained to him, and which it might be neces- 
sary for him, on an emergency, to follow up; 
his attention was, therefore, directed to 
medicine and surgery, which he studied in a 
way which gave him very little trouble, and 
Was quite as useful to him as the more 
Tegitimate course. In place of walking the 
rounds of an hospital, he went the round of 
his patients, upoa each of which he received 
a kind of clinical lecture, perceived the ap- 
plication of the newest and most useful 
remedies, and had his mind stored witha 
conspectus of the best-selected prescriptions. 

Thus, while the noviciate-surgeon, greatly 
his superior in anatomy, physiology, and the 
theories of bis profession,and wellacquainted 
with disease, was often limited, iu his prac- 
tice, to simples, the apothecary, without 
apy theory, could adopt the most approved 
treatment, if he would venture on a little 
empiricism. He was generally called upon 
to bleed, perhaps to cup, and sometimes 
‘even to open the temporal artery. A koow- 
edge of anatomy was required, because the 
surgeon pleased to make him a kind of 
deputy, and steps were immediately taken 
to remove the only difficulty which lay in 
his way. The same question occurred to 
him as to the surgeon before. Why not prac- 
tise what he koew? Education was more 
attended to, degrees in medicine and surgery 
sought for, which, as the Colleges of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons in Dublin were closed 
against him, were of necessity obtained from 
the sister kingdom ; and, armed with these 
testimonials of competency, he became less 
scrupulous in undertaking the treatment of 
whatever came withia his reach. 

The power of securing qualifications in 
medicine and surgery, independently of the 


medical instruction; schools began to in- 
crease, and « new class of practitioners to 
spring up, different from any hitherto known, 
formed by a combiuation of the three al- 
ready in existence, but having no exact 
resemblance to any of them. General prac- 
titiouers, so far as being qualified to practise 
all branches of the profession, and supplying 
medicine to their owa patients, but differing 
in stil) retaining so much of the former 
apothecary as to keep open shop for the 
retail of medicines, aud compounding such 
prescriptions as would be sent to them, 

The appearance of this new and increasing 
class did not diminish the oumber of regu- 
larly-educated surgeons; on the contrary, 
they also were in an increasing ratio. So 
long as the apprenticeship system was in 
force, the required fee acted as a certain 
check upon the nuwnber of candidates, but 
the restriction was no longer retained. The 
College of Surgeons was opened to two 
classes of pupils, appreaticed and non-ap- 
prenticed ; the latter being required to pay 
to the College and in fees for his education 
some equivalent forthe appreatice-fee. Ac- 
cording to this arrangement, though appa- 
rently the same, a result very fatal to the 
surgeon wasthe consequence. 

Formerly the apprentice was assumed to 
be completely under the instruction of his 
master, no certificates for lectures or for 
attendasce upon hospital was required, the 
examination alone was to be the test of his 
competency, but it was conducted with the 
utmost strictness, the candidate being exa- 
mined for an hour by three examiners upon 
anatomy and physiology, and a second day 
by three others for the same time in surgery 
and therapeutics. He was examined in the 
presence of the licentiates of the College, 
and a publicity given to the whole proceed- 
ing, which made it an ordeal of no ordinary 
kind. Although no certificates were re- 
quired, still they were generally presented 
as a proof of diligence, for which the apprea- 
tice paid, in addition to his fee. These 
certificates were afterwards demanded of 
him by the College; bat in making the new 
arrangement alluded to, the College assumed 
that the master paid for them out of the fee 
received, and therefore required the non- 
apprentice to pay to the College for his 
licence an equivalent equal to the difference 
—iu other words, the College was given, in 
one instance, what the master was supposed 
to put in his pocket, over and above all 
in the other, 

ut inasmuch as the master formerly 
paid for nothing, and all the apprentice 
gained in this way was the certificate for 
hospital attendance, this pleasing fiction of 
the College gave the noa-apprentice the ad- 
vantage, the fees he paid for hospital at- 
tendaace aad for his licence not being equal 
to the fee required for an apprentice. 


ational colleges, gave a new stimulus to 


Notwithstanding, however, this disparity, 
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the object of throwing open the College was 
not accomplished, pupils were a y 
taught that licences were to be obtained 
elsewhere much cheaper, and to all appear- 
ence fully as useful, if not more so. 
current was not thus directed, a reduction 
of the licence-fee was called for, and ulti- 
mately both classes were placed on the 
same footing by the College. It is needless 
to add, that the number of apprentices 
gradually diminished, and are fast disap- 
peariog from the field. 

In the jority of instances, therefore, 
the surgeon had again to depend on the in- 
come derived from practice alone, and bad not 
enly to contend against the disadvantage of 
increasing numbers in his profession, but had 
also in his new competitor a rival of a 
very dangerous description. The new 
prietor of “a medical establishment ” bad 
not only the profits of his shop as an extra 
support, but also had the advantage of no 
Uhird party interfering between him and his 
case, to say nothing of having the appear- 
ance at least of suiting a more econom 
tendency in the public taste. 

Ia none of these was the surgecn his 
match, and therefore was compelled to call 
up resources, which should have been left 
in reserve. The march of intellect enabled 
him to direct bis attention more to instruc- 
tion. Being well educated, and having 
the examinations of the College open to him, 
two sources of income were drawn upon, 
which before were left to a few, viz., pri- 
vate instruction and public lectures. To 
attract new pupils, and to add to the in- 
creasing oumber of practitioners, became 
an object of personal interest. New schools 
were annually springing into existence. 

rers aod grinders were more nume- 
rous; those energies which should have 
been devoted to improvements in prac- 
tice were consumed in the dry routine of 
elementary tuition; and a brood of un- 
fledged pupils fed upon the life-blood 
which Surgery gave to support her new- 
formed offspring. 

In addition to these means of drawing 
away the surgeon’s attention from his posi- 
tion as a practitioner, and making him ne- 
gligent of the public, his rival seemed to 
offer them the c r article, and was much 
more busy io presenting it. The grinder 
could not leave his class, nor the lecturer 
his theatre, without receiving the customary 
Tfemuneration. It was much more convenient 
to send to one not quite so much occupied, 
and, of course, less expensive; thus, the 
surgeon was, in a great degree, forgotten by 
the public, or only remembered as essential 
ém cases of difficulty or danger. 

All these causes have conspired to exclade 
the surgeon from practice, some of which 
may be fairly attributed to those induce- 
ments oy sage held out to facilitate ad- 
missions bis , and much to 


the oppesition between his interest as a 
teacher and as a practitioner. 

From this slight review the gradual 
change cau be observed, and, perhaps, the 


The | causes traced, of a decline in the profession. 


Those boundaries which preserved the in-. 
dependence of each section have been lost 
sight of, and the aggressive spirit, which 
seemed successively to give them a supe- 
riority, has been the priacipal cause of the 
reverse, The tendency of circumstances has 
been to increase the supply of practitioners 
beyond the demand, aad, consequently, to 
diminish the amount of remuneration; and 
all have combined to call into existence a 
new description of practitioner as yet unde- 
fined, but upon the future character of which 
will depend, in a great degree, that of the 
profession. The general practitioner seems 
at present to oscillate between the trade of 
pharmacy and the profession of medicine, 
between the support derived from the pro- 
fits of the shop and that resulting from prac- 
tice on a cheaper principle. If the former 


ical | preponderate, there will be little inducement 


to study the profession for character sake, 
or as a scientific pursuit; if the latter, to 
what extent the economical practice may 
descend is questionable, At present, the 
higher orders of medical men, from a long 
enjoyment of fair weather, are becoming 
uneasy, from the appearance of clouds on 
the horizon; the medical barometer is cheap- 
euing down to a point which is sure to indi- 
cate storm, and it will require a master- 
mind to preserve it free from its effects. If 
Mr. Warburton prove himself such, he will 
add one more and yet higher claim upon its 
lasting gratitude, but less than Mr, W. can- 
not accomplish it. The different plans pro- 
posed are too partial to satisfy all the inte- 
rests concerned in the question, but have 
been quite sufficient to split the profession 
into conflicting parties ; and the agitation has 
raised a scum to the surface, which it were 
better had it never been disturbed. A re- 
view of the parties into which the profes- 
sion is divided will be the subject of a future 
communication, if I have not trespassed too 
much on your present indulgence to receive 
a similar favour. I am, Sir, your obedient 


servant, t 
Dablin, August 15, 1840. 


Mepicts, 


Tue writer of the preceding article, on 
the present state and views of the Medical 
Profession in Dublin, has had extensive 
opportunities of acquiring a knowledge of 
the facts which he portrays in his letter,— 
the first of four epistles which he has handed 
to us, with a personal authentication, for 


publication ia Tut Lancet, Our correspoa- 
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dent considering, first, that the members of 
the profession ia England and Scotland do 
not understand the condition and wants of 
their brethren in Ireland; and, secondly, 
that he cannot reach the medical practi- 
tioners of Ireland, universally, through any 
other channel than Tue Lancet, As he has 
pressed into his service a great mass of facts 
bearing on the question, and expresses on 
them, as he considers, the opinions of a very 
respectable, if not a very numerous consti- 
tuency, he is readily awarded in our pages 
the office of public representative of his 
party. Other and very able representatives 
of the same party in Ireland have often 
spoken to the profession in Tue Lancer. 
We cannot, consistently with our space, 
accommodate them all; but the sedateness 
and moderation which characterises the tone 
of “ Mepicus,” secure to him, oa the present 
occasion, the place that he desires to fill. 
Our readers will see at once that he is 
not a friend of Mepicat Reroru,—words 
which, without abusing language, can have 
bat one meaning attached to them, He talks 
at the onset of “ the tinsel of Reform.” There 
may be tinsel around a fright to make her 
beautiful ; or tinsel in a letter to hide the 
errors of the writer; but there is no tinsel 
about wisdom, or virtue, or fine sculpture, 
or, if there be some, its removal does not 
expose corruption or deformity. Had hea 
better opinion of Medical Reform, he would 
not use the cant words of the monopolists in 
speaking thereof. These are the tinsel 
which we shall strip from his letiers as he 
proceeds. But in commenting upon them, we 
do not mean to defend some of the opinions 
which “ Mepvicus” attacks,—or the views 
of any section of the profession in Dublin,— 
a city which contains an abundant number 
of gentlemen who are most sincerely anxious 
fora Reform in the education and govern- 
ment of the Profession. Our remarks will 
be confined to showing the proper bearing of 
the facts which he quotes, and the opinions 
which they ought to create among those who 
profess a desire to have the best laws for 


VACCINATION IN ST. PANCRAS PARISH. 


and the government of the admitted, for 
THEese (involving the veto against unlicensed 
practitioners, and the rightful admi- 
nistration of medical charities) are the 
rightful Texts of Medical Reformers. How 
simple are the questions which “ Menicus,” 
and every other writer on the subject, has 
to discuss; and yet what a confusion may 
be made of the debate by allowing those 
texts to be mixed up with others drawn 
from volumes in which are written the 
petty interests of individuals, who have 
this, that, and the other private purposes to 
serve, in their desire either to keep things 
as they are, or to change them for something 
of amore personally aggrandizing character ! 
First, the puptic weLrare; and, secondly, 
the JUST PRIVILEGES OF THE WHOLE PRoFES- 
ston, in return for their public services,— 
these are the points of consideration in legis- 
lating for the public health. Keep strictly 
to these, with a total abandonment of all 
feelings of private interest, and the adop- 
tion of common sense for a guide in framiag 
the details, and the proper elements of dis- 
cassion and legislation are obtained. 


Tre following circular was this week 
issued in the parish of St. Pancras, Middle- 
sex ; the circumstances to which it relates 
were mentioned by us last Saturday :— 

“ Sir:—You are requested to meet the 
rest of the Directors of the Poor of this 
Parish, at St. Pancras Workhouse, on Tues- 
day next, the 18th day of August instant, at 
ten o'clock in the forenoon, pursuant to a 
requisition by three Directors, to consider 
the rescinding of the Resolution of the last 
Meeting, by which the remuneration for 
successfully vaccinating each person, under 
the ‘ Vaccination Act,’ is limited to one 
shilling and sixpence ; also to consider the 
propriety of fixing a leas objectionable sum, 
for the better carrying into effect the provi- 
sions of the said Act. I am, Sir, your most 
obedient servant, 

Joun M*Gauey, Clerk. 

“ St. Pancras, August 15, 1840.” 


The meeting has since been held, when 
the two-shilling vote was lost by a majority 
of 3, having 7 for and 10 against the measure ; 
the sum being now established at 1s Gd 


regalating admissions into the profession, 


per case. And who, think our readers, was 
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the chief opponent of the largersum? Why, 
paltry barber-surgeon, named Coorea,— 
Tuomas Henry Cooper, who had the impu- 
dence to say, that it was “ all very well for 
“Tue Laxcer to wish the medical practi- 
“tioners to have a larger remuneration, be- 
cause it was the organ of the profession, 
“but he thought Is 6d enough,” —enough, 
no doubt, for such a vaccinator as he, since 
he has thus estimated his own competency. 
The seconder of the motion gave as a rea- 
son for his bias, that there were in St. 
Pancras 123,000 children unvaccinated! As 
Taomas Henry Coorer has made himself a 
public character, cannot some gentleman in 
St. Paveras give us his history? It may 
be worth perusing. 


PRIZE-MEDALS AT THE MAN- 
CHESTER SCHOOL, 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 

Six:—Your anonymous correspondent 
who signs himself “Fiat Justitia,” is in 
error when he states, in refereace to the 
Pine-street School, Manchester, that for seve- 
ral years past it has been advertised that the 
season should be wound up with a distribu- 
tion of medals, but that the promise has not 
been performed. As the names of the suc- 
cessful competitors are unkaown until the 
last day of the session, and as the medals 
cannot on that account have been previously 

graved, their immediate distribution 
would be impossible. But they are adja- 
dicated on that day, and presented as soon 
as engraved; and when more thaa the delay 
required for the due preparation of the 
medals has in any case occurred, in all pro- 
bability it has been unavoidable, generally 
from the student himself having left the 
town without making the necessary appli- 
cation, or leaving his address. I have rea- 
spn to know that at this moment there are 
four gentlemen to whom medals are due, 
but who, on this account, have pot yet re- 
ceived them. Having been until 1938, “ for 
several years past,” a pupil of the Pine- 
street School, I had an opportunity of know- 
ing all the medallists of my time, and can 
assert, that so far from annoying, by need- 
less procrastination, the lectorers invariably 
evinced the greatest readiness to promote 
the interests, and add to the gratification of 
their respective classes. To what motive 
your correspondent attributes the fancied 
backwardness in presenting the medals, I 
am at a loss to imagine. That there has 
been no want of Jiberality towards the stu- 
dents, is proved by the circumstance which 


has happened several times to my know- 
ledge in the classes of Mr. Turner and Dr. 
J. L. Bardsley ; namely, that when two of 
the candidates have been found, io the re- 
quired examinations, of equal merit, instead 
of both undergoing an additional examina- 
tion, a medal has, in every instance, been 
awarded to each. Uatil this accusation, 
therefore, be authenticated by name, I must 
be permitted to disbelieve its truth. Lam, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 
Cuaeces R, Hac. 
Manchester Royal Infrmary, 
August 11, 1840. 

*." The names and address must be at- 
tached to any additional allegations on this 
subject. 


Te the Editor of Tut Laxcer. 

Sik :—In reference to a notice in your last 
week's Joursal, imputiog to one or more of 
the lecturers of the Pine-street School, a 
gross dereliction of duty ia the non-fulfil- 
ment of promises to students, I beg to state, 
that there was, from circumstances over which 
the lecturers had no controul, much delay ia 
the execution of the medals for Seasion 1838 
and 39, but I know no reason why they 
were not duly presented to the respective 
prige-men at every antecedent period, If 
your correspondent will address to me a 
pote, stating the ground of his complaint, I 
willtake care that the grievance shall be 
redressed ; for I feel persuaded that no 
teacher can be so dishonest aud so cruel as 
to withhold from a student the reward due 
to his merit, and from a parent so gratify- 
ing a token of bis son's assiduity and good 
conduct. 1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Tuomas Turner. 

Mosley-street, Manchester, 

August 10, 1840, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The correspondent at D., who never gives 
us the opportanity of answering him pri- 
vately, forgets that our space is continually 
forestalled by matter to which some other, 
—especially controversial, that brings in its 
tail a double of the original,—must often 
give place. In that respect our pages have 
stood, as yet, regarding his own letters, 

X.1.Z. should ask some chemist in Liver- 
pool. It is not a part of our duty to supply 
such information as he desires. 

A General Practitioner.—Ques. 1. The 
coroner was not required by law to bind 
over both witnesses, if he presumed (on the 
opinion of the jury or otherwise) that the 
evidence of one would be sufficient. Whether 
the physician was competent to give an 
opivion on the facts, we know not. —Ques. 2. 
Each surgeon was entitled to the fee of two 
guineas, if each respectively received the 
official summons which the law has described 
ia the Medical Witnesses’ Act. 
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800 A TABLE OF MORTALITY FOR THE METROPOLIS, 
Showing the No. of Deaths from all Causes, Registered in the 5 Weeks, ending Saturday, Aag. 8, 1840. 
July. Aug) July. 
auses of Death.| 5 | Death. | | 12 | 10 #33 
5 | 2] 19 2 Causes of 9 | | 2 
to | to | to to to | to 
Scarlati 4) | 32 30 
6 4 3/1 
2 | 2) 4) 4 
19 | 27 | 21 
Erysipelas ......| © 8; 8 | 4 
drocepbal 27 35 mmorrhage .... 
2 Dropsy..........| 27 | 32] 29 37 39) 35 
Apoplexy..... eee y 
Paralysis ....... | 29} 13) 15 Abscess ........, 2) 4) 2/ 6] 4 
Convulsions ...., 74 | Mortification ..... 5, 7) 6 2] 4 
Delirium Tremens| a; Tumour 2) 4) 1 1 
Torac 150 | | | 23 | 26 | 13 
Pleurisy .....++- 4 } 2 TOTAL | 94 [102 | | 105 
el 3 Old Age ......--| 61 | 61/42 | 
-—|-—|—- —— ] Violent 24 93 | 27 27 
Torar (20 [220 224 220 285 —,— a 
— ——|— —— Deaths, all Causes's20 520 48 (1051 
a No.of Week ....| 27 28 2 | 
‘ 15 
Peritonitis ...... 3 i 
Uleoration 2} 3} 8] 2 1 
Dis. of ts] 4 | 60 |wards! 
Hepatitis.........) 3) 2 1 
$00 4) 2] 2 
to 300 | 308 | 100 
5 20th to 446 | 250 | 130 
Aug. tnd to th ........ 492 | 268 
2 
Weekly Average, 1835.......| 484 | 199 
| July 5 | July 12 | July to | July 26 | Ang. 2 | Weekly 
Pop. 1840. to il. to 1s. to25. | toAug.1| tos. | Av. 1838. 
West Districts.......| 308,921 123 132 115 124 146 169 
North Districts.......| 414,458 169 172 171 157 157 163 
Central Districts ....| 360,722 172 182 156 lal 157 908 
411,004 161 182 197 205 o19 
South Districts .....-) 450,265 215 lov 212 213 183 
1,955 000 867 $51 $29 1,651 
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